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Beggs’ Gas Regulator. 





| constantly regulating your gas, or your lights will be 


defective or unsatisfactory. The only practical way to 


Few persons realize the importance of some cheap, | remedy this evil is by some arrangement which shall 


simple, and efficient device to regulate the pressure of 
gas in service pipes, to the proper standard for secur- 


ing a bright and steady light, with an economical use 
of the same, Gas, when burning under too high a 
pressure, is forced so rapidly through the burner into 
the atmosphere, that sufficient time is not given for it 
to mix properly with the oxygen of the air, until at 





be sufficiently sensitive, and at same time have sufli- 
cient power to regulate the working. 


| Mr. Eugene Beggs, of San Francisco, after considera- 


ble study and experiment, has finally succeeded in de- 
vising an apparatus which seems to accomplish this 
purpose most perfectly. This apparatus is connected 
to the meter, and acts as a perfect governor or regula- 


least a large portion of it bas passe@ beyond the influ- | tor to the flow of the gas, and consequently to the pres- 


ence of the heat derivable from the blaze, by which it | sure with which it enters the burners, 


When a single 


should be ignited; that portion consequently passes | burner, of many that may be lighted, is turned off, or 
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BEGGS’ 


away uoburned, and is of course wasted. But under a 
proper pressure the gas is all consumed, and the ioten- 
sity of the light greatly increase'!. 

When the gas is first turned on the proper degree of 
pressure may readily be obtained. But if turned on 
early in the evening, the numerous additional burners 
subsequently lighted and fed from the same street main, 
so reduces the pressure as to cause an imperfect light ; 
again, if the quantity of gas is increased by turning off 
a portion of the burners, the pressure will be so great 
that much of the gas will pass away unconsumed, Thus 
these changes take place from hour to hour, as the 
number of lights in any given neighborhood are in- 
creased or diminished. You must therefore either be 








GAS REGULATOR. 


an additional one turned on, 
it is quite surprising to wit- 
ness how quickly this sensit. 
ive and automatic device ad- 
justs itself to the decreased 
or increased demand for the 

No 
more 


illnminating medium. 
hand could 
quickly or accurately adjust 
the subtle fluid to its acciden- 
tal disturbance. 

We give herewith a sec 
tional view of this regulator, 


human 


showing its connection with 
the outlet pipe of the meter, 
and exhibiting the 
arrangement of the device. 


interior 


By referring to the engraving, 
a represents the meter, and A 
B 


which in 


the case of the regulator, 
is the diaphragm, 
this apparatus is made ofa 
flexible metallic substance, 
instead of oiled silk, leather, 
etce., which allows the gas to 
escape through its pores. By 
the use of metal all leakage 
is avoided, while the requi. 
site delicacy of movement is 


secured, The diaphragm B 
has the post C passing 
through its center and at, 


tached to the end of the lever 
D. This lever is connected 
with the lever G by a link as shown, and the valve 
J is attached to the long run of the lever G, so that 
by the intervention of the series of levers, a very 
slight motion of the diaphragm very sensibly affects 
the valve, The lever G has at the opposite end from 
the valve a counterpoise H, and the lever D carries the 
adjustable weight E, which is operated by a rod F pass- 
ing through a stuffiing-box on the side of the case, By 
means of this rod the weight E can be moved along the 
lever D to any point, and when once adjusted to any 
desired number of burners needs no further attention. 
A curved lever I is attached to a standard beneath the 
lever G, and has its short arm attached to the lever by 
a link. The opposite end of the curved lever passes 


IN ADVANCE, 
over the top of the lever G, and carries a weight which 
moving backward and forward, is increased or dimin- 
ished in its effects by beiug carried further from, or 
brought more directly over its centre of gravity, and 
thus equalizes the pressure, whether a larger or smaller 
The screw 
to stop the action of the regulator when desired. When 


number of burners are used. K is designed 
screwed cown it impinges upon the nut on the top of 
the post C, by which the diaphragm is forced down, 
and the valve J opened to its fullest extent, allowing 
the gas to pass through, as though there was no regu- 
lator attached. ‘The object of this arrangement is to 
readily determine, whenever anything is out of order, 
where the fault lies, without removing the regulator. 

The advantages claimed by the inventor for this over 
other regulators, are as follows: 

Ist. No liquids of any kind are used to seal the gas, 
which liquids always require attention when used. 

2d. There are no drips or places for the water and 
tar to accumulate, which will put out the light if not 
drawa off in time, 





REGULATOR FOR STREET LAMPS. 


3d, It is easier regulated, as no extra weights are 
required, 

4th. In changing the meter, it can be taken off and 
replaced without interfering with its working. 
5th. Itis the only dry regulator which increases the 
weight on the diaphragm as the greater number of 
burners are required. 
6th. It is the most sensitive, as a large surface is al- 
lowed for the gas to act npon, 
wth. The valve never draws up tight to the valve 
seat, but always hangs loose, which will prevent it from 
sticking fast. 
8th. The gas can pass through without the regulator 
working, and any one can attend to it, by turning the 
screw on the top of the case. 
9th. It is the cheapest and most durable, as well as 
the easiest to set to work. 
The inventor also claims that it is by no means un- 
common for a saving of 30 per cent, to be effected by 





its use, and still retain the same amount of light. 































































Fig. 2 represents a small compact regulator for sin- 
gle burners and street lamps, the burner to be attached 
at the top. The case contains the diaphragm and sus- 
pended valve as shown, B is the inlet, C the outlet. 

It requires no argument beyond the mere statement 
of facts as given, to prove the value of such a device 
as we have described. ‘This apparatus appears to over- 
come the objections which have been urged against the 





two or three other devices which have been previously 
introduced to the public, to meet the want of a gas reg 
ulator. The public are respectfully invited to call and 
examine the apparatus in operation at the office of this 
Journal, 22 Pine street. 

In connection with the above description we publish 
the following correspondence : 

(Copy.) San Francisco, July 27, 1868. 
James R. Smedberg, Esq., 
Eng. San Francisco Gas Co, 

Dear Sir: May I ask you to give me, first, your 
opinion of the value of regulators for street lamps, and 
second, the results of some experiments which, as I un- 
derstand, you have recently made to test the value of 
8 lamp governor invented by Mr. Eugene Beggs, of this 
city, Very truly, 

Day Buss, 





Enoinerr’s Orvice, 
San Francisco Gas Company, 
July 28th, 1868, 
David Bush, Esq., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your first inquiry of yester- 
day's date, I can best say that all the records of British 
Engineering fortify my own position—a position based 
upon the value of lamp governors, as giving equal aver- 
age candle-power uuder conditions involving less waste 
of gas. 

As to your second question, which bas specific refer- 
ence to the lamp governor devised by Mr. Eugene 
Beggs of this city, I must depart from what has been a 
usual rule of mine so far as to say that, from tests of 
ray own I consider it as fully equal (perhaps superior) 
to any with which a study of nearly tweaty years has 
made me acquainted. 

In the essential points of a diaphragm of completely 
fiexible, yet incorrodible metal, as against permeable 
leather, and of exquisite sensibility of action I am satis- 
fied that no device can be its superior. I take the lib- 
erty to submit the following statement of tests in sup- 
port of my opinion, the candle-power being nearly 
equal, and the regulator having been in work for six 
months, 


Cons’r without Regulator. With Regulator. 


Pressure. Feet per hour. Feet per hour. 
5-10 2.010 2.235 
10-10 2 940 2.490 
15-10 3.660 2.655 
20-10 4.365 2.565 
25-10 4.800 2.565 


The trifling nature of the variation shows that it 
would have been obviated if the governor had been 
adjusted to a heavy pressure, such as work most high- 
level lamps. Very truly yours, 

James kt. SmEpBERG, 
Engineer San Francisco Gas Co. 


[ey State and county rights for sale. 


, 
ww 


~ Desulphurizing Coal—Mr. Charles F. Dennet, who 
for twelve years was the active agent of Colt’s Fire- 
arms Factory Company in this country, is about intro- 
ducing a new method for the treatment of coal, which 
has been pronounced a decided success. The coal pre- 


pared by the new process, which is very simple and 
cheap, is said to be far superior to coke for melting 
iron, etc. A much better fire can be made with it than 
with coke, Cast-steel heated by coal thus treated has 
been welded without the use of borax or other ingre 
dients. Pig-iron, which has been proved too hard, has 
been found to yield and produce as good work as turned 
out with some of the best brands of iron. Crystalized 
iron, after melting once or twice in a cupola with the 
desulphurized coal prepared by the new art, has been 
found to work exceedingly well. The whole appara. 
tus and ingredients to treat 100 bushels of coal can be 
ee up for from £5 to £10, and it is stated that sixty 

ushels prepared by this process give as much heat as 
eighty-five bushels of the best coal not so prepared. 
The coal burns with a bright and violent blaze, and for 
family use effectually gets rid of the smoky smoulder- 
ing fires, and substitutes one of a bright and cheerful 
character. To smiths and manufacturing establish 
ments, where large and strong fires are kept up, it is 
proposed to grant rights for usage at such 1 »w rates ng 
to ensure i's general adoption, and do away in a great 
measure with the smoke nuisance so injurious every- 
where.—London Mining Journal. 
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On Some of the Constituents of Coal Gas 





A Lecture by Dr. Op1inc, F.R.S, F.C.8., etc., before the British 
Association of Gas Managers. 





[From the Journal of Gas Lighting.] 
(Concluded from p. $2 of the American Gas-Light Journal.) 
With regard to the chemical nature of disulphide of 
carbon, it is an anhydrous sulphur acid, comparable, as 


I have said, with anhydrous carbonie acid, It unites 


| with basic sulphides, including sulphide of ammunium, 


just as carbonic acid unites with basic oxides, includ- 
ing aqueous ammonia. 
C32, is absorbed by sulphide of ammonium solution 
(NH4 )2 S, with production of sulphocarbonate of am- 
monium (NH 4)2 OSs , corresponding to neutral carbo- 
nate of ammonium (NH, )2COg. When this sulpho- 
carbonate of ammonium is exposed to the action of 
heat or of free ammonia, it loses sulphuretted hydro- 
gen and is converted at first into a salt called the sul- 
phocarbamate of ammonium (NH4)NH2CS2, and 
eventually into the sulphocyanate (HNg )NCS, which 
is a tolerably stable compound. This sulphocysnate is 
also the principal product of the reaction of disulphide 
of carbon with free ammonia, as explained by the fol- 
lowing equation: 
eNHs +CSe (NH, )NCS+H¢2 8. 
With the fixed alkaline hydrates and sulphydrates, sul- 
phocarbonates also are formed, which are, like the am- 
monia salt, but, unlike it, do not change into sulphocy- 
anate. Availing ourselves of these reactions, disulphide 
of carbon may be removed from small quantities of gas 
by passing the gas through aqueous ammonia or pot- 
ash, or solution of sulphide of ammonia (gas liquor) or 
of sulphide of potassium or calcium (gas lime. But, 
owing to the insolubility of the disulphide in water, 
and its small proportion in the gas, its complete remo 
val on the large scale by these means is quite imprac- 
ticable, the impure gas having to remain tor 80 long a 
time in contact with so large a surface of the absorbant, 
as [ explained to you when treating of ammonia, The 
disulphide being soluble in alcohol, better results on a 
small scale are obtained by passing the gas through an 
alcoholic instead of a watery solution of potash. In 
this case the salt produced is not the simple sulphocar- 
bonate of potassium, Ke CS, analogous to the carbonate, 
Ke COg; but it is the ethyloxisulphocarbonate, better 
known as the xanthate of potassium, K(C2 Hs )CSe O, 
or KEtCs2 0. The solution of this salt gives a yellow 
precipitate with sulphate of copper, and a black preci- 
pitate with acetate of lead, especially on gentle warm- 
ing. Another chemical property of disulphide of car- 
bon is its reaction at a moderate heat with water, 
whether in the form of steam, or of a definite hydrate, 
as that of calcium (slakedlime), At about 400 degrees 
a reaction of this kind takes place, though only imper- 
feetly, with production of sulphuretted hydrogen and 
carbonic acid— 
CSe +2 He O—CO2 +2 He S. 

As regards the products of the complete combustion 
of disulphide of carbon, I have already said that they 
are the carbonic and sulphurous acids. Now, sulphur- 
ous acid, which, ina greatly diluted state, is a very 
harmless substance, altogether different from sulphuric 
acid, is a constant product of the combustion of coal 
gas, and is derived from the presence in the gas partly 
of disulphide of carbon, and partly, it woul seem, of 
other sulphur compounds of asimilar nature. The 
proper mode of estimating the proportion of the sul- 
phur existing in coal gas, in these different forms, is 
now, as you know, a subject of controversy. One party 
maintains that we ought only to estimate the amount 
of sulphur which, during the combustion of the gas from 
an ordinary burner, is converted into sulphurous acid 
—this suiphurous acid being regarded with great, 
though unwarrantable, alarm, from its possible conver- 
sion into sulphuric acid, which is alarmingly designated 
oil of vitriol. Now, if this estimation could really be 
made, it would, I am inclined to think, be perfectly 
sufficient; but as a matter of fact it is quite impracti- 
cable to estimate the amount of sulphurous acid’ pro- 
duecd by the combustion of gas—burning the gas as it 
is ordinarily burned for purposes of illumination. When 
it is attempted to measure the amount of sulphurous 
acid produced by the combustion of ges, the gas is ne- 
cessarily burned in a special manner, usually at the rate 
of about three-quarters of a foot an hour, with a non- 
luminous flame, and under conditions cannot be, or at 
any rate have not been, specially defined. 

Another party, with which I confess I am disposed 
to agree, says—‘ Take the bull by the ‘horns, admit 
the worst, estimate by any efficient means the total 
quantity of sulphur contained in the gas, and declare 
it.” Now, it is quite certain that if we take sufficien 
time and pains, we can estimate the absolute amount 
of sulphur existing in gas with reasonable certainty. 


Thus sulphide of carbon vapor, 





But the Act of Parliament, having reference to the 
amount of sulphur indicated by the sulphurous acid 
formed in the combustion of the gas, as 1 have previ- 

















ously referred to, declares that the amount of sulphur 


existing in the gas in every form shall not exceed 20 
grains in 100 feet. But this provision of the Act is 
habitually and necessarily set at defianee. Not unfre- 
quently the gas supplied in London furnishes, by its 
combustion, a quantity of sulphurous acid equivalent to 
slightly more than 20 grains in 100 cubic feet ;—and I 
think 1 may say that it almost invariably contains an 
absolute quantity of sulphur exceeding 20 grains in 100 
feet, which, so far as I know, it is quite impracticable 
on. the large scale to remove. What is the average 
amount of actual sulphur contained in London gas I 
cannot tell you, but I believe it is nearer 80 than 20 
grains in 100 eubie feet. I might here direct your at- 
tention to the very ingenious instrument devised by 
Mr. Valentin for making an absolute determination of 
the sulphur contained in gas, which gives much higher 
results than are furnished by Mr. Lewis Thompson's 
and Dr. Letheby’s instruments, Mr. Valentin has kind- 
ly lent me the instrument for exhibition here this even- 
ing, and, being present, will, Iam sure, be happy, at 
the conclusion of my lecture, to explain its construction 
to any gentleman interested in the rubject. 

So far, then, I ama little at issue with gas managers 
in being disposed to admit that ordinary coal gas con- 
tains a greater amount of su! phur in some form or other 
than they are willing to allow, and than the letter, 
though not-the spirit, of the Act of Parliament permits; 
for the Act was framed upon the results furnished by 
an incomplete combustion of the gas and condensation 
of the products. But, on the other hand, } am altoge- 
ther at issue with the public, when they maintain that 
the sulphur of gas produces, by its combustion, oil of 
vitriol, or that the amount of sulphur ordinarily con- 
tained in gas is of any consequence whatever; and a 
little consideration will, I think, satisfy you of the 
soundness of this position. We will assume that coal 
gas contains, not-20, but 40 grains of sulphur in 100 
feet—a quantity, at any rate, greatly exceeding the 
reality. Now, making another extravagant assump- 
tion, that the whole of these 40 grains of sulphur would 
be completely burnt —and in reality they would be 
burnt very incompletely—they would furnish by their 
combustion 80 grains of sulphurous acid gas This 
quantity of the produced sulphurous acid would occupy 
at ordinary temperatures about 1-15th of a cubic foot, 
and since 100 cubic feet of our coal gas give 1-15th of 
a cubic foot of sulphurous acid, 1500 cubie feet of coal 
gas would be required to furnish 1 cubic foot of the 
acid, even upon the extravagant assumptions we have 
purposely made. But the combustion of 1500 cubic 
feet of coal gas would produce something besides sul- 

hurous acid, It would produce at least 1000 cubic 
feet of carbonic acid ; and, in addition to its dilution by 
other gases and vapors, we should have our sulphurous 
acid diluted by 1000 times its volume of earbonic acid. 
Now, if -we ean get at the proportion of carbonic acid 
in the atmosphere of a room highly illuminated with 
gas, and take the 100th part of that proportion, we 
shall be able to form some notion of the amount of sul- 
phurous acid present. You will remember that the 
amount of carbonic acid furnished by the breath of one 
individual is equal to tha; furnished by 3-feet gas burn- 
ers, and that the maximum amount of carbonic acid 
found in the atmosphere of theatre was °32 per cent. 
Now, if in addition to our previous unreasonable sup- 
positions, we luriher suppose an atmosphers contains 
2 per cent. of carbonie acid furnished by gas cowbus- 
tion, you will see that the whole matter becomes a 
reductio ad absurdum—that we might actually have 
one half-millionth part of sulphurous acid present in 
the air of a gas-lighted room. 

But this sulphurous acid is not sulphurie acid, and 
can only be converted into sulphuric acid with very 
much pains and difficulty, as all who have tried the ex- 
periment of converting the sulphur of coal gas into 
sulphuric acid are painfully aware,. When gas is burn- 
ed inspecial apparatus, indeed, its constituent sulphur 
can be converted into sulphuric acid; but it is vo | 
difficult to do this. The probability is that of the sul- 
phurous acid produced in ordinary combustion scarcely 
a particle gets converted into sulphuric acid—certainly 
not more than the ammonia ordinarily existing in the 
air can neutralize, so as to form sulphate of ammonia 
instead of sulphuric acid; and with this conclusion, 
gentlemen, I bring toan end what I have to say to you 
respecting those constituents of coal gas which do not 
contribute much to its illuminating power, 


——_~<->>__—__— 

Interesting Experiment with Hydrogen.—M. 
Cailletet announces the extraordinary circumstance 
that hydrogen will pass through iron even at the com- 


man temperature on certain conditions. He caused 
two thin iron laming to be welded together round the 
borders, so as to form a large artificial blister. To this 
was welded a thin tube establishing a communication 


with the hollow space left between the two plates, and 


the whole apparatus so constructed was plunged intoa 
bath of dilute sulphuric acid. The numerous bubbles 
which escaped through the open extremity of the tube 
being collected in a receiver, were ascertained to be 
hydrogen. 
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Observations Upon the Combining 
Powers of Carbon. 

At a meeting of the Chemical Society of London, on 
the 21st May, 1868, Mr. W. H. Perkin read a paper on 
the above subject. The author addressed himself to 
the inquiry whether all four affinities, or combining 
units of carbon are of equal value, and examines with 
this object the constitution of a great number of carbon 
compounds both simple and complex. Mr. Perkin con- 
cludes that that the combining units of carbon are ar 
ranged in two pairs of very widely different chemical 
values, and proposes to indicate this difference in for- 
mule by drawing two'thick lines for the stronger, and 
two thin lines for the weaker affinities. He deduces 
this conclusion from the fact that iodoform loses but 
two out of its three atoms of iodine when acted upon 
with bromine, or distilled with chloride of mercury, 


thus; 
I 
I 


Co I + HgClo = of 
H 1H 
In asimilar way disulphide of carbon, when attacked 
by chlorine, gives an intermediate product, thus: 


8 
+ Cle =C 





I Br 
1 + BrBr— 04 Br 4 a1, 
H H 


and 
cl 
ms + Hgle 


C + SChk 
Mr. Perkin’s views may be well illustrated by quot- 
ing another example, one of many described in his pa- 

per, thus: 
Cl 


Et Eto 


| | | 
C=0+0—C =0+HOL 


| | | 
Cl H Cl 
see‘ 
Phosogene Alco- Chloro- 
gas, hol, carbonate 
of ethyl. 


In the instances of carbonic o&ide and ethyleoe, 
where the carbon affinities are not satisfied, the author 
suggests that in these bodies the stronger units are in 
eombination with Q and Hg respectively, and the weaker 
gaine are neutralised by virtue of a kind of polarity, 

us: 


tml 
sa C= He 
o=0 = 
+ | — He 
+ | 
YY a 
Carbonic oxide. Ethylene. 


The following experiments were shown by Mr. Per- 
kin. Some dry oxalate of silver in a test tube was 
brought into contact with chloride of benzylene ; when 
the action had commenced, at first slowly, a delivery 
tube was adapted and the evolved gases collected over 
water were shown by appropriate tests (potash absorp- 
tion and inflammation of the residue) to consist of a 
mixture in equal volumes of carbonic acid and carbonic 
oxide. A comparative experiment was likewise made 
for the purpose of showing the difference in the action 
of sodium alcohol upon chloride of benzylene, and chlo- 
ride of benzyl in alcoholic solution, both being heated 
by immersion in boiling water ; the latter svon gave a 
copious deposit of chloride of sodium, whilst the con- 
tents of tho other tube remained clear. ‘Lhe difference 
in the behaviour of the two bodies was explained by 
assuming that the chlorine was tied to the carbon by 
@ weak bond in the chloride of benzyl, and by a strong 
double union, or affinity, in the case of the chloride of 


benzylene, ‘Their constitution was thus sketched : 
H Cl 
| | 
o=C|, O= Hp 
| | 
(Cg Hg ) (Ce Hs ) 





Chlor, of Beuzylene. Chlor. of Benzyl. 


The author concludes his paper by stating his views 
in the form of three propositions : 

Ist. That the unit« of combination possessed by an 
atom of carbon consist of two pairs of greatly different 
values. 

2nd. That the units of each pair are chemically of 
slightly different values ; and that they appear to pos- 
sess some kind of polarity, thus rendering it intelligible 
that two units of combination in one atom may neutral- 
ise each other, 

8rd. That in poly-carbon compounds the weak units 
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of combination of one atom of carbon may unite with 
the strong units of a second atom. 

The president of the society moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Perkin, and invited an expression of opision 
from Sir Robert Kane, Dr, Williamson, and others he 
saw in the room, 

D, A. W. Williamson demurred in accepting the view 
put forward by Mr, Perkin, and considered that this 
was an example of the grave errors sometimes commit 
ted bv chemists, when attempting to follow the pith of 
Kekulé without heeding the pitfalls against which that 
author had specially warned them at the outset. It 
was a mistake to assume that when one atom of hydro- 
gen in marsh gas was replaced by chlorine, and the 
new body, CHs Cl, came in turn to be attacked by chlo- 
rine, that because a greater difficulty was experienced 
in the secend replacement a different degree of affinity 
must necessarily be exerted between the carbon and 
one or the rest of the original hydrogen atoms. The 
fact was that at the first stage the properties of the 
bedy were entirely changed, and we have afterwards 
to deal with a new system, and the effects produced in 
the two cases have, therefore, no assignable relation 
one to the other. Taking a simpler case, that of water, 
HOH. When attacked by sodium a hydrate was pro- 
duced, H O Na, which exhibited new properties; and 
when we proceeded further to replace the remaining 
atom of hydrogen in this hydrate it could not be said 
that we were at that moment dealing with water, nor 
could it be inferred that because one H left before the 
other was originally held in weaker union with the 
oxygen. Professor Williamson instanced other exam- 
ples of hydrogen replacement, Sog for Hg in the case of 
hydrated sulphuric acid being formed from two atoms 
of water; and, then, whether one or both of the re- 
maining hydrogen atoms were replaced by potassium, 
it was impossible to observe any difference, or imagine 
any distinction, between the two atoms of hydroxl, or 
of hydrogen, in these compounds, The speaker ob- 
jected to the use of the words, “atomicity” and, 
“ bond,” and said that although Kekulé protested at 
first against a wrong use being made of these terms, 
his mind seemed afterwards to have become warped by 
constant misapplication of them on the part of others, 
for he had come at last to use them himself in the 
sense against which he formerly objected. 

Dr. Odling agreed heartily with all that Dr. William- 
son had said, but still felt thankful to Mr Perkin for 
having brought the subject forward for discussion, 
The hypothesis which asserts that an atom of carbon is 
provided with bonds of which each has a specific func- 
tion is not new, having been already described in 
“‘Watt’s Dictionary of Chemistry” and discussed by 
Erienmeyer and others. It seemed to be necessary to 
wait. for facts: Dr. Williamson had alluded to the two 
chlorides of methyl formerly supposed to exist and some 
chemists believed there were two bromides of etbyl. 
Referring to Mr. Perkin’s illustrations, the four bonds 
of carbon instead of being extended at right angles 
would, if written in astraight line, be shown thus 
== C =, but in attempting to explain the constitution 
of earbonic oxide there was nothing to show whether 
the oxygen atom stood on the right hand or left; in 
either case there would be a hypothetical copulation of 
unsatisfied affinities. 

Dr. Hugo Muller disputed the inferences drawn from 
the asserted impossibility of converting the chloride of 
benzylene into a tri-chlorine compound, the fact being 
that this could be accomplished by a continued action 
of chlorine. 

Mr. Perkin, in reply, reminded his hearers that he 
had purposely abstained from the use of the word 
“bond,” and employed throughout this paper the term 
“combining unit.” Chloride of benzylene was _pro- 
duced by the action of pentachloride of phosphorus 
upon the oil of bitter almonds, and he was not aware 
that the chlorination of this product could be pushed 
further. Iie still wanted an explanation of certain 
facts; for instance, when the vapor of bichloride of 
carbon is passed through are !-hot tube it gives up 
part of its chlorine; but why doves this happen if the 
combining units are of equal value ? and again, why 
does carbon rob carbonic acid of half its oxygen ? 

A vote of thanks having been given to the author, 
the meeting adjourned. 

+> 

A Very Pretty Experiment.—Take a sheet or 
piece of ordinary writing paper, say commercial note, 
and saturate it in a solution of bi-chromate of potassium, 
1 ounce, with water, 3 ounces, and dry it in the sun. 
Cut the paper into squares of about three inches, and 
double them back and forth until the form—a zigzag 
section—will stand on a table and ignite the top of the 


slip. The result will be a slow combustion, the pro- 
ducts of the combustion growing out of the edge of the 
paper like spears of grass and curling over to represent 
very faithfully the curving and depending leaves of the 
palm and cane. If the process is carried on without 
drafts of air the final result will be a bunch of beauti- 
ful blue-green filaments, while the process of combus- 
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The New York Society of Practical 
Enginecring. 
[REPORTED FOR THE AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL. ] 
h, at their 


room, No. 24 Cooper Institute, Mr. James A. Whitney, 


This society met last evening, Sept. 13! 


President, in the chair. The subject for discussion was 
“Elevated Railways for City Travel,” and a full and 
and exhaustive paper on this topic was read by Mr. C, 
Williams, C. and M. E. ‘ 


The writer considered at some length the prominent 
plans before the public for the relief of our crowded 
business streets, such as Broadway, South, West, and 
other streets of this city, including the Underground, 
the Elevated Railway through blocks, on arches, the 
Suspension Railway, the so-called Atmospheric plans, 
With regard 
to the first-named system the writer reiterated the well 


and the Single Column elevated railway. 


known objections of the great expense of construction 
and length of time required to complete the work, and 
referred to the fact that a greater part of the distance 
would have to be tunneled through solid rock, and at 
one point, at least, below the line of high tide (?} The 
objections of great expense and length of time required 
also hold good against the plan of Elevated Railway 
through blocks, and, in fact, this plan the writer deem- 
ed the most expensive and least practicable of all, as 
the enormous expense which would be necessary for 
the purchase of the right of way would, it is thought, 
more than cover the experse of widening the street tor 
the same distance. The plan of elevated railways on 
arches, whether of one, two, or three tiers, was believ- 
ed to be more feasible, although more cumbersome and 
obstructive. ‘The suspension plan was more feasible, 
but objectionable on account of the obstruction of the 
street. 

The so-called atmospheric plans were recommended 
as a meaus for the transportation of freight, but much 
doubt was expressed as to their economical adaptation 
to the conveyance of passengers, The single column 
elevated railway, of which an example is seen in the 
Greenwich-street line, was believed to be more econo- 
mica! in its construction, and at the same time to offer 
less obstruction to the street, either in its construction 
or operation, than any of the other plans brought pro- 
minently before the public; but it is believed by many 
that its construction is not as perfect as should be re- 
quired in structures of this kind, and that the applica- 
tion of the motive power must sooner or later be chang- 
ed to some more practical method of propulsion. The 
writer concluded by suggesting a plan of a “Combined 
Elevated Railroad and Streetway,” devised by himself, 
for which he claimed the greatest economy of materials 
and consequent cheapness, combined with a greater 
adaptation to the requirements of the public. ‘The es- 
sential features of this plan consist is a flooring the 
whole width of the streetway, supported upon truss 
girders, and accessible by suitable stairways; this 
flooring carries the rails upon which the cars move; on 
cither side of the rails are sheltered sidewalks, and from 
these light wrial bridges may connect with the second 
stories of the houses, making them available as stores ; 
the flooring may. be composed of glass grating, to ad- 
mit light to the street beluw, the space over the ground 
sidewalk is left open to prevent interfering with light 
and proper ventilation, 

It was claimed that this plan would furnish clean, 
well ventilated, sheitered sidewalks, and better accom- 
modation for quick travel than any other plan suggest- 
ed, and that it would relieve the lower street of the 
greatest proportion of pedestrians and passengers, there- 
by increasing its capacity for the passage of vehicles. 
A modification of this plan was also explaiued which 
would not be so great au innovation nor so expensive, 
and yet retain must of the advantages of the original 
device, and possess far more popular features than any 
ot the plans heretofore proposed. It consisted in leav- 
ing out the flooring of the central space between the 
elevated sidewalks, and locating the trackways in or 
upon the roofs of the elevator walks. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of the 
paper Mr. L. Holms inquired how it is proposed to pre- 
vent the accumulation of. snow on the tracks, to which 
it was replied that the latter should be raised above 
the flooring to a height slightly more than the usual 
depth of snow. In the consideration of differeat pians 
of propulsion, Mr. Holts remarked; Some years si: ce, 
when the present system of surface railways was first 
set on foot, I proposed a plan of propelling the cars by 
engines worked by compressed air. The air was to be 
contained in iron cylinders arranged. under the seats 
out of the way, the cylinders to be replenished at in- 
tervals from reservoirs filled with compressed air by 
stationary engines, ‘This is perfectly feasible. Exper- 
iments made in England about the same time, demon- 
strated that wrought iron cylinders uf smal! diameter, 
say about eighteen inches, and three-eighths of an inch 








tion itself will prove a means of pleasant recreation. 





in thickness would bear air compressed to a pressure 
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of from four to five thousand pounds per inch, Cylin- The hour for transaction of miscellaneous business 


ders of suitable but convenient size filled with air at 
this pressure would enable cars to be driven compara- 
tively long distances without stopping. 

Dr, A. W. Hall—About fifteen years ago I witness- 
ed the experiments of Prof. Solomon in Cincinnati in 
his attempts to produce an engine worked by carbonic 
acid. He found that at twelve hundred pounds pres 
sure the carbonic acid leaked through the iron vessels 
as through a seive. He varied his experiments by lining 
the. vessels with lead, tin, and other metals, but the 
result was the same. The carbonic acid passed through 
the metal, and I doubt very much if air could be retain- 
ed under the pressure mentioned by Mr. Holms, unless, 
indeed, different gases possess different powers of fil- 
trating through the pores of substances. 

Mr. Holms.—Twenty years ago the Portable Gas 
Company, of London, transported gas compressed in 
cylinders to a pressure of three thousand pounds. The 
cylinders were of iron and coated internally with some 
kind of varnish. The same Company used copper cy- 
linders hooped their entire length with iron. Air may 
be held at even a greater pressure; I know that in the 
experiments I have just referred to air was compressed 
to four thousand five hundred pounds in iron cylinders 
only three-sixteenths of an inch in thickness, they were 
fourteen inches in diameter. 

i, A. W. Hall—To return for a moment to the 
compression of the gas*in carbonic acid engines, I 
should like to know the greatest pressure to which car- 
bonic acid has been subjected in liquefaction. 

The President.—The liquefaction of carbonic acid is 
commonly assisted by cold artificially produced, and no 
definite pressure can be stated, as this will vary in 
different cases with the temperature. 

Mr, Holms.—Speaking of the filtration of gases 
through metals, it may be mentioned that liquids un- 
der great pressure will pass through in the same man- 
ner. In the construction of hydraulic machivery I 
have forced water through the sides, six inches thick, 
of cast-iron cylinders. This was cured by an applica- 
tion to the interior of sal ammoniac, which, doubtless, 
filled the pores with a kind of rust. Rosin was found 
to secure a like result. 

Dr. A. W. Hall.—If the carbonic acid can, by these 
means, be retained in a liquid form, it might be used 
as a substitute for compressed air in working the en- 
gines of a car. 

T. P. Pemberion.—I would ask what objection exists 
to the use of Dummy engines, although comparatively 
little used, You can get rid of the cinders and smoke, 
and but little power is required. 

C. Williams.—They might be used, but some of the 
other plans indicated in this discussion would be cheap- 
er and better adapted to the public requirements, 

Dr. A. W. Halt—In the rope traction method em 
ployed on the Greenwich-street line, it is claimed that 
the ropes move and consequently start the cars at the 
rate of fifteen miles and hour. I believe this statement 
to be a humbug. In this system the ropes are furnish- 
ed with trucks moving on small wheels and arranged 
at about a hundred and fifty feet apart. The cars are 
started by throwing down a lever which catches upon 
one of the trucks and jerks the car into motion. It is 
claimed that the jar by the use of springs, but 1 consid- 
er this nonsense. It is impossible to start a heavy car 
from a state of rest to a speed of fifteen miles an hour 
without danger to the passengers and injury to the 
mechanism. 

Wm. B. Harrison.—I have watched the Greenwich 
street enterprise from its inception with a great deal 
of interest, and from the beginning have predicted its 
failure. I have understood that the parties interested 
claim that the cars can be run at a speed of twenty 
to twenty-five miles per hour, This is simply out of 
the question, The ropes turning at right angles at the 
end of their circuits, the trucks would be thrown or 
torn out of place by their own velocity. You might as 
well try te turn a cannon ball at right angles to its 
path, 

T. P. Pemberton.—The longest practical line of rope 
that I have ever seen was in operation in Englund some 
years ago. The train was started on a heavy inclined 
plane, the cars were attached to a endless rope which 
moved at a speed of about fifteen miles an hour, and 
worked very smoothly. The rope was started ona 
signal sounded at the opposite end of the line by com- 
pressed air passing through a tube extending the length 
of the line. I do not think that for the greater length 
of line in this city this plan would be found advisable. 

Dr. A, W. Hall.—sSometliing has been remarked 
concerning the variation of the pillar of the Greenwich 
street railway from a vertical position. A recent in- 
vention has been patented to secure the perpendicular 
adjustment of such pillars. This is done by a base fur- 
nished with set screws so that the pillar may be accu- 
rately plumbed. 

A Member.—Inasmuch us this would involve the use 
of several thousand set screws to the mile, it is not 
likely that it will come very extensively into use. The 
best way to secure the desired position of the pillars 
is to place their bases or foundations below the reach 
of frost. 





having arrived, the committee appointed at a previous 
meeting reported that they had examined the Worth- 
ington, Hawley, Heaton’s, Wagner's, and the Balanced 
Meter, together with drawings of the meters Starr and 
Woodbury, and had prepared a system for presenting 
in tabular form the comparative ratios of merit of the 
different meters when the final report of the committee 
shall be made. 

A Mr. Jas, Harrison exhibited to the society an in- 
genious apparatus for cleaning the streets of snow in 
winter, A steatm-carriage is furnished with endless 
aprons which carry the snow from the street upon a 
platform heated by the waste steam from the boiler. 
The snow is thus melted and passes off in the form of 
water. 

The society adjourned to meet again at the same 
place on Tuesday Sept. 29, when a paper willbe read 
and a discussion had upon “ The Filtration of Water 
for Industrial and Household Purposes,” 


—_—___<@2—__- 
Heat in Mines. 

The Virginia City (Nev.) Enterprise says: The in- 
crease in the heat of our mines is now beginning to 
give many of our mining companies more trouble, and 
is proving a great obstacle to mining operations in 
those levels lying below a depth of 1,000 feet than any 
veins or “ pocket” deposits of water yet encountered. 
A number of the leading companies on the Comstock 
are now engaged in putting in engines to be used ex- 
pressly for driving fans for furnishing air to the lower 
levels, forcing it through large tubes of galvanized iron. 
With this great increase of heat in our mines comes a 


great decrease of water ; in fact, in our deepest mine— 
the Bullion, which has attained the depth of 1,200 feet 
—not a drop of water is to be seen; it is as dry asa 
lime-kiln and as hot as an oven. 

In the lower workings of the Chollar-Potosi mine, 
which are a perpendicular depth of 1,100 feet below 
the surface, the thermometer now stands at 100 deg. 
—a frightful heat to be endured by a human being en- 
gaged in a kind of labor calling for severe muscular 
exertion. Here, also, we find the water to have de- 
creased till there is at the present time a very insignifi- 
cant amount, it being necessary to run the pump but 
four hours out of the twenty-four. 

We might give other instances illustrative and cor. 
roborative of what we have stated, but deem the evid- 
ence afforded by two of our deepest mines, situated 
some considerable distance apart, sufficient. Does it 
not appear likely, judging from the present situation 
in the deepest Jevels of onr mines, that the great Sutro 
tunnel, if ever constructed. is more likely to be found 
useful as a means of entrance for fresh air than of exit 
for water? The “situation,” if we may so call it, so 
changes in our mines that we hardly know one month 
ahead what would be of advantage to us. Some months 
since we supposed we were to be drowned out of the 
lower levels of our mines, or rather prevented from 
ever attaining any very great depth, by a tremendous 
influx of water. Now we find no water at all—or at 
best a trifling quantity—but in its place hot air. No 
doubt this is a change for the better. It will be much 
easier to force a column of light and elastic air a thous- 
and feet downward than to lift a column of water the 
saine distance. 

Should it prove a fact, as now seema probable, that 
the water in our mines is confined to a certain strata 
at no great depth from the surface, say between the 
depths of 400 and 900 feet, and should it be found 
practicable to ventilate the deep workings of our mines 
by forcing down air, some of our leading companies are 
likely to reach a depth much below the point where 
the Sutro tunnel will tap the lead before it is comple- 
ted, even though work upon it should be at once com- 
menced, Should the Chollar-Potosi Company continue 
downward with their shafts at the same rate of speed 
that has distinguished their progress for some months 
past, they would, in less than two years, attain a point 
below that of the intersection ef the Sutro tunnel with 
the Comstock lead, Whether another water stratum 
exists in the 800 to 1,000 feet of hot, unexplored region 
of rock lying between our present lower levels and that 
point on the lead which would be cut by the Sutro 
tunnel no man can know. 


— > 

The Petroleum Trade.—Duriog the week ending 
September 19, the following vessels sailed from Phila 
delphia with petroleum: Bark Ariel, for London, with 
86,423 gallons; bark Mary Bentley, for Dunkirk, with 








The Bowling Green Water Works. 


Fully alive to the spirit of progress so fally devel- 
oping our State, the citizens of Bowling Green formed 
a company, and are at work to erect water works, The 
necessary bonds were issued by the corporation and 
the bonds promptly cashed by her monied men, 80 
that one of the important parts of the work is already 


accomplished. Under the supervision of Charles Her- 
maney, Esq., the efficient engineer of the Louisville 
water works, plans and surveys were made, the work 
advertised for and let. The fact of Mr. Hermaney hav- 
ing charge and supervision of the plans and erection of 
the work is sufficient guarantee for the successful com- 
pletion of the same. The awards for the work, made 
on the 12th Sept., are as follows: 
Dennis Long, of the Union Foundry, the engine and 
pumping machinery, stop-gates, and fire hydrants. 
Dennis Long, of Louisville Pipe Works, all the water 
ipes. 
Higgins «& Barry, of Bowling Green, excavating for 
engine-house, trenching and back-filling for pipe-laying, 
and earthwork for reservoir, 

Jordon & MeLellan, stone-work for engine-house, 

J. D. Tracy, Bowling Green, bricklaying. 

John Cowling, of Jeffersonville, Indiana, carpenter’s 
work, 

The reservoir for the Bowling Green Water Works 
will be built on College Hill, and water brought to the 
same from the beautiful and picturesque Barren river. 
The machinery, etc., will be fully up to the times, and 
in every respect ample for the city and her future 
growth, 

We congratulate the citizens of Bowling Green on 
their enterprise, and commend to the citizens of our 
other cities now without such a desideratum of comfort 
and safety her example and liberality. We also feela 
pride in stating the fact that we have in our “Falls te 
manufactarers well able to compete with any in the 
country, both as to prices and quality of the work.— 
Louisville Journal, 

ee 
Writing on a Screen, 
By Professor Albert R. Leeds, of Haverford College, Pa. 

Every lecturer has felt how unsatisfactory it is to 
write or draw, or in any manner attempt to illustrate 
his ideas in a largeroom., This difficulty may be over- 
come in the folloWing manner:—A plate of glass is 


placed in the lime-light or magnesium lantern, and au 
inverting prism is put in the forward part of the draw- 
tube of the objective. If now, while looking and lec- 
turing to the audience, writing is done with an ordi- 
nary pen and indian-ink upon the glass plate, and 
proceeding from left to right upon the plate, it will 
advance correspondingly upon the screen, and will be 
read in greatly enlarged characters by those present. 
The equare prism inverts with respect to bottom, and 
the writing being actually reversed by the writer in 
reference to the other direction in which the lantern is 
pointing, the eressing of the rays produced by the lens 
becomes in this case an advantage, and corrects the 
letters upon the sereen. A collodion film, blackened 
by exposure to the sun’s rays, may be substituted for a 
naked glass plate to great advantage. On such a film 
chemical and mathematical formule, drawings of appa- 
ratus, machinery, crystals, anatomical delineations, etc., 
may be cut with the utmost delicacy, and appear as 
intensely bright white lines on a black ground, and 
with something of the appearance of an immense cop- 
per-plate engraving. 
——__e—__— 

Solar Engines.—It is announced that Capt. John 
Ericsson, of Monitor fame, has discovered a method of 
utilizing the sun’s rays so as to employ them as a mo- 
tive power, At the late centennial anniversary of the 


Swedish University of Lund, Capt. Ericsson made a 
communication that, as a result of his experiments, he 
was able to construct three “solar engines,” of which 
the first was driven by steam formed by the concen- 
tration of the heat of the solar rays, and the other two 
by the expansion of atmospheric air, heated directly by 
concentrated radient heat. He stated, that such is the 
enormous development of solar heat, that an area of 
ten feet square on the sun’s surface will drive a real 
steam engine of 45,984 horse power, domanding a con- 
sumption of more than 100,000 pounds of coal eve 

hour. Captain Er esson’s experiments, it is Sn | 
show that the concentration of solar heat on ten feet 
square (or 100 square feet of surface) developsa power 
exceeding one horse power. The exact nature of the 





119,847 gallons; brig James Miller, for Ancona, with 
69,657 gallons; steamer Star of the Union, for Havana, 


189,343 gallons; making a total of 467,770 gallons for 
the week and 27,562,677 gallons since the 1st of Janu- 





ary, 1868. 


with 2,500 gallons; bark Advance, for Cork, with | 


concentrating mechanism invented by Ericsson is not 
| made public, but so thoroughly convinced of its practi- 
| eability is Mr. Delameter, the proprietor of the well- 
known Delameter Ironworks, that he declares, in a late 
| scientific publication, that “ before the termination of 
| the present season bread will be prepared from flour 
|ground by the power of the solar engine.”—Mining 
Register. 
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Correspondents in all cases should sign their communications 
with their names and address in full, not necessarily for publica- 
cation, but as a guarantee of good faith.—Eps. 





Communication from “ Out West.” 


THE YIELD FROM CLAY RETORTS. 





Ow Boarp rae Streamer “ Crry or St, Pave,” 
Near La Cross, Wis, Sept. 6th, 1868. 


Messrs. Eprrors: In article No 6 of the “ Practical 
Management of Gas Works,” Mr. Smedberg there states 
that it has been his experience “that iron retorts de- 
livered the largest amount of gas during the first hour 
of the charge, and clays the largest during the second,” 
As our experience with iron retorts has been very limit- 
ed, we cannot say much about them ; but with reference 
to clays we may state to you that we have invariably 
got the largest umount of gas during the first hour of 
the charge, when our benches were at our usual working 
temperature, We find in our note-book two experi- 
ments made Feb’y 16th and 17th, 1865. These were 
made to show the capacity ef our retort-house provided 
certain alterations were made on the benches we then 
had. Our note reads that all charges were ordered off 
by 7, a. M., on the 16th, and to be careful that benches 
Nos. 5 and 6 were about the usual working tempera- 
ture, The charges were off, but the note reads again 
that No. 5 was low, and No. 6 very low as compared 
with our usual working heats, and in a parenthesis the 
reason for this state of things is given, which is that 
the 15th was pay-day. However, it appears we decided 
te go on with the experiment, which gave the follow- 
ing results. Owing to the low temperature of the 
benches we charged 2012 lbs. instead of 2400 lbs, two- 
thirds Westmoreland, and one-third Cannel coal. 

First hour.............3,030 cubie feet. 
Second hour ..........3,1UU cubie feet, 
Third bour............2,200 cubic feet. 
Fourth hour........... 910 eubic feet. 


’ 9,240 cubic feet. 
Yield, 4.56 cubic feet per ib. 


On the evening of the 16th we again gave orders to 
have all charges off by 7, 4. M., on the 17th, and our 
note of experiment No, 2 reads as follows: All benches 
being struck off we took standing of meter, and charg- 
ed No. 4 bench with 1350 lbs,, No. 5, 1250 Ibs., No. 6, 
950 lbs,, making in all 8500 Ibs. ; two-thirds Westmore- 
land, and one-third Cannel coal. It is noted that the 
heats were good and that the difference in the height 
of charges was owing to the size of the retorts in the 
different benches, It is also noted that the heats were 
higher when struck off than when charged. 

First hour.............-6,13U cubic feet. 
Second hour...........4,510 cubic feet, 


Third honr............+.8,710 cubic feet, 
Fourth hour. .........++2,240 cubie feet, 





. 16,590 cubic feet. 
Yield, 4.74 cubic feet per 1b. 

We will now give you the results of an experiment 
made March 81st, 1868, which we think will show that 
a larger yield per hour and also per 1b, of coal can be 
get from clay than from iren retorts, It is noted in 
this experiment that the heats were good, and that the 
coal was the beat in the shed, clean, dry and free from 
slack, Charged three retorts with 930 lbs, Youghiog- 
heny coal from the Youghiogneny Coal Hollow Com- 
pany. F. H. Hubbell, Superintendent—meter taken 
every thirty minutes: 


First 30 minutes...,.....980 cubic feet, 
Second “ odviescss.090 =“ ” 
Third “* cocscee SIO 8 ” 


Fourth “ 65s wes O68: . “ 
Fifth “ onvhleedasOte “ 
Sixth “ cecm kt “ss 


Seventh eS” “ 
Sixty minutes..........330 “ - 


4900 
Yield, 5.980 cubic feet per lb. 


Having been called away, the meter was not taken 
at the four hours, but there was very little gas made 
after that time. We have been travelling around late- 
ly, and of course when in the vicivity of gas works, 
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always find time to make a visit; and, from what we 
see, are not at all astonished at the small yield many 
Indeed, to us it is a wonder 
Their settings are 


of the companies get, 
they can make both ends meet. 
imperfect and as a consequence their heats so poor, it 
appears to be the idea with many that they must keep 
the heat in the fire-box or furnace, instead of allowing 
it to have free access at once to all parts of the oven. 
We often see settings with the side walls of the furnace 
so drawn in at the top that there is less ovening than 
the opening in the grate-bars, We once tried this plan. 
We were afraid of tiie action of the fire on our retorts, 
but sixteen years’ experience with a fire box 10 ins, at 
the grate-bars and 18 ins, at the top has given such 
results as we were satisfied with. We know there are 
many cf our gas friends who do not credit the facts 
stated in regard to the large yield ;—while there are 
others who believe it can be done, and are putting their 
shoulders to the wheel. Among those we may mention 
the intelligent and energetic superintendent of the 
Lafayette (Ind.) Gas Works, William Wallace, Esq., 
in a personal interview recently, told us that his yield 
was now 4.76 and 4.80 cubic feet per lb, with we think 
a rather inferior coal to what we are using. 
others we know of who will be heard from cre long. 
Such facts as these will have a tendency to waken up 


There are 


some of our ancient friends, and also some whe do not | 


think themselves quite so ancient, 
end of our journey, and must conclude for the present. 
Our West, 


Gas Fire. 





Brooxtyn, September 25, 1868. 

Messrs. Editors: As you solicit information of inven- 
tions that have any relation to the particular branch to 
which your Journal is devoted, allow me to encroach 
upon your space for the purpose of describing a new 
invention called the gas-tire, 
the old-fashioned back-logs, on which several sticks 
burn brightly: the whole being supported by a pair of 
hand-irons, such as were in use twenty or thirty years 
ago. In reality it consists of one piece of fire-brick, 
colored so as to represent wood. In length it is about 
two feet, and about half as wide. The small sticks are 
perforated by a number of little holes, through which 
the gas escapes and ignites. The gas that it uses is 
conveyed by a separate pipe to the fire-place, where it 
is put. A small crank is used to regulate the fire, so 
that you may have a bright warm fire or a small one, 
as you please. It isthe most perfect imitation of a 
wood fire that I have ever seen. Indeed, so brightly 
does it blaze, that people have often been seated 
around it for a whole evening without discovering the 
deception. Its advantages may he seen at a glance, 
In the first place there is a great saving of labor, The 
grate fire, which it is designed to supersede, requires 
coal to be carried from the cellar to third and fourth 
stories, After that labor is required in starting it, and 
besides, it needs constant attention, In the gas-fire 
there is no fuel required to be carried or stored; no 
labor in starting—and as for attention, it would burn a 
whole day without any one touching it, It also makes 


Apparently it is one of 


no dust or ashes, and hence is admirably adapted for | 


the drawing-room or parlor. 
inexpensive, costing, I believe, about seven or eight 
cents an hour. Besides the heat, it also gives out light 
strung enough to read by, and the addition of another 
burner would illuminate the room very brightly. They 
are imported from France, and is altogether a great 
improvement over the old grate-fire. 
H. C. Haze, 12 Livingston st. 





Taxes on Small Gas Works. 





Le Roy, September 19, 1868. 
Messrs, Editors: I see by your Journal that an effort 
is being made to relieve small gas companies of paying 
the revenue tax, which I hope may be accomplished, 
and think it can be with the combined influence of the 


gas companies, Other manufacturers have been re- 


We are near the | 


It is also comparatively | 


lieved from paying said tax, that could much better 
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afford to do so than most or all of the small gas com- 
panies, If all manufacturers paid a tax I should be 
willing to pay, but as others are relieved why should 
| not we, who can so poorly afford it, make an effort to 
be also relieved. We must co-operate, and will use all 
our influence for the success of the movement. 

A SupeRintENDENT. 


McKenzie’s Patent Gas Process. 





Tirrin, Onto, Sept. 8th, 1868. 


Messrs, Eprrors: Your article on McKenzie’s process 
for gas-making arrested my attention, as I happen to 
have experimented with it during the “ Kirby-Smith” 
raid on Cincinnati. I made gas for this city during 30 
or more days without coal, having run out for want of 
transportation. I used any carbonaceous material I 
could lay hands on, even to pork, and, among the rest, 
crude petroleum. I did not mix with coal, for I had 
none, but with coke-dust and coke ; the latter of course 
absorbed more freely than coal, but I found the men 
had hardly courage to put on the lids on account of the 
heat and fierceness of the flames from the mouth of the 
retort (iron, and heats poor.) I then tried tan bark 
damp, but with very little better results. 

I admit I used the oil more freely than Mr. Sabbaton, 
perhaps 15 lbs, to the charge, for they were soon burn- 
ed out and replaced. The objection, however, was so 
serious, that I have not repeated the experiment, but 
Yours, ete., 

Macainist, 


will do so in the manner directed. 





Smedberg’s “ Synopsis of Gaslighting,” 
The following subscriptions to the above work are 
acknowledged, making in all 196, 
Gideon Fordham, Sup't Le Roy Gas Co., N. Y. 
att edges 
Fodell’s System of Bookkeeping. 
The following subscriptions to ‘ Fodell’s System of 
Book-keeping for Gas-Light Companies ” have been re- 
ceived, making in all 30: 
M. K, Lancaster, Williamsport, Pa. 
John M. West, Philadelphia. 
ep 
Rondout and Kingston Gas- 
Light Company. 


THE COMPANY FURNISHING GAS FREE FOR TWELVE YEARS. 





The 


Quite a sensation was created in Kondout, N. Y., on 
Wednesday, Sept. 9th, by the discovery that one of the 
main pipes of the Company had been tapped, and that 
the Company had, for an indefinite number of years, 
been furnishing a large quantity of gas without receiv- 
ing any pay therefor. We learn the following particu- 
lars of the matter from the Rondout Freeman: “ It 
seems that the company had missed gas for some years 
and had iustituted searches for a leak but without suc- 
cess, One day last week, however, Mr. Turner, the 
agent of the Company, had his suspicions aroused that 
some building was supplied with their gas through Von 
Beck's meters, In order to satisfy his suspicions, he 
turned off the gas at Von Beck’s gas-works, He found 
no gas in any of the stores or offices in the Masonic 
Hall building, nor in Fred. Weber’s saloon, but on ap- 
| plying a match in the Madison House bar room and 
telegraph office in the same building the gas burned 
brilliantly. As those burners were theoretically sup- 
plied from the same source as those which would not 
give any light, the agent naturally thought there was a 
screw loose somewhere, and communicated his discoy- 
ery to the Vice-President of the Company, 8. D Coy- 
| kendall, who immediately ordered that the pipes should 
be unearthed. Laborers were accordingly set to work 
and a pipe leading from the Company’s main pipe into 
the Mansion House was disclosed, the fact also being 
revealed that the Company was and had been supply- 
ing gas without receiving any remuneration for it. 

“When or by whom the tapping had been done it is 
impossible to tell, it only being kuown that during the 
cold term of last winter the lights in the Mansion House 
burned freely, while the Masonic Hall stores were re- 
duced to Jamps and candles, But the Company think 
the tap was made a dozen years ago, and will claim a 
large sum, probably $5,000 or $6,000. A suit of law 
will probably grow out of the affair, and until then the 
public must patiently await the disclosure of all the 
facts,” 
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The Cxyhydrogen Light. 

M. Caron (commandant), has published a memoir on 
the composition of a gaseous mixture serving for the 
oxy hydrogen light, and a new material to be substitu- 
ted for the magnesia cylinders. He has found that 
these latter cannot resist, indefinitely, the intense heat 
produced by the combustion of ordinary coal gas mixed 
with oxygen. This volatilization of the magnesia may 
be due to the formation of reduced magnetism, which 
M. M. H. Deville and Caron found to sublime very 
easily. (This is the process now most in vogue for 
purifying this metal), Considering that, in order to ob 
tain the greatest light, the gaseous mixture should 
always contain an excess of hydrogen, the combustible 
andthe reducer, M. Caron made experiments in which 
he measured the quantities of the two gases (pure hy- 
drogen and oxygen), and fully demonstrated the above 
fact. When substances oxydized at a maximum, but 
capable of being reduced to a minimum by hydrogen, 
are exposed to high temperature, and under the same 
conditions of the composition of the gases, we are cer- 
tain to find, after extinction, that the portion of the 
pencil or cylinder, exposed to the flame, has been con- 
verted into an inferior oxide. Thus, for example, tita- 
nic acid, heated in oxygen to the highest temperature, 
does not melt ; but submitted directly to the flame of a 
lamp (containing an excess of hydrogen), it melts im- 
mediately, and yellow as it has been, becomes blue and 
sometimes black. A very curious phenomena is also 
remarked. In regulating the gases so as to obtain the 
maximum of light, a burst of sparks proceed from the 
crayon, similar to those produced by iron burning in 
oxygen. This is, in fact, the titanic acid, reduced at 
first, but re-oxydized afterwards in the midst of air 
and aqueous vapor, The shower of sparks teases im- 
mediately on slightly increasing the supply of oxygen. 
The tungstic, niobic, and tantalie acids pussess equally 
this fusibility, even in a high degree, for when heated 
toa white heat ina platina crucible, by means of a 
Schlesing blowpipe, they always melt if the flame con- 
tains an excess of hydrogen. ‘They crystalize on cool- 
ing, and become discolored, The titanates, tungstates, 
etc., with a magnesium base, also melt and turn black 
in the oxyhydrogen flame; all these substances are 
thus unsuited for lighting purposes. Silica, alumina, 
and the refractory earths melt and give out light. After 
examining the effects of glucinium, the oxides of chro- 
mium, of cerium and of Janthanium, M. Caron tried 
silicate of zirconium, of which he knew the infusibility ; 
but as he expected, the pulverized and agglomerated 
zircons gave very little light (which happens, in gene- 
ral, with all the silicates). He resolved to try zircon, 
According to Berzelius, this earth has the property of 
being infusible, and giving out a light of dazzling bril- 
liancy in the flame of a blowpipe. This, M, Caron 
found to be true, and he has employed the same crayon 
in the flame of the oxyhydrogen jet, without the least 
sign of wear, volatilization, or even partial reduction, 
This is very important, for the incandescent matter 
must remain always at the same distance, and if the 
penci: wore away, the distance would increase and the 
light diminish. 

The use of zircon in the oxyhydrogen light, is a valu- 
able discovery, for, in addition to its being unalterable, 
the light is superior to that of magnesia in the propor- 
tion of six to five. Though, at present rare, zircon ex- 
ists in many volcanic sands, and in great abundance in 
the zirconean rocks near Mark, in the environs of Iimeu- 
sea, at the foot of the Ural mountains 

M. Caron has also found a very simple method of 
economising the substance, by only applying the zi:con 
to that portion of the crayon exposed to the flame; the 
rest can be made of magnesia or even refractory clay. 
By compression the zircon adheres to the other sub- 
stance, and burning adds to the solidity of this adhe- 
sion, Zircon crayons are made in the same manner as 
those of magnesia.—Jour. Franklin Institute. 

+ —>>— 


Decrease in the Natural Supply of Coal 
Oil. 

In view of the fact that nearly all the oil springs in 
the country are showing signs of exhaustion, the ques- 
tion whether the natural supply of rock oil will be still 
further diminiehed, or entirely cut off in the future, is 
an important and interesting one, not only to a large 








lic at large. In this connection, the Evening Telegram, 
speaking of this matter, says: A trade worth millions 
of dollars and giving employment to 50,000 men, in an 
article which contributes so largely to the comfort and 
welfare of the civilized world, being used as an illu- 





minating agent, as fuel, as medicine, etc., and entering { derstand, far {rom being exhausted.—Scientific Review. 


largely into various manufacturers, cannot be inter- 
rupted without inflicting injary on many other interests 
‘The natural supply of coal o1) has rendered its manu- 
facture from coal, etc., needless, but leaves the refining 
machinery still at work, and multiplies the stills and 
vats. The quantities of crude oi) produced by nature 
are astonishing. Professor Lesley, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, says that the Empire Spring sent up 
its oil to a reservoir three hundred feet above the level 
of its mouth. The Philippi well yielded at first three 
thousand barrels of oil daily, while many others around 
it were yielding fifty to five hundred barrels each per 
day. The Excelsior well flowed five hundred barrels 
per day for several months, The wells on Oil Oreek 
alone, at their best, produced at the rate of over four 
thousand barrels daily, or more than one and a half 
millions per annum. In estimating the magnitude of 
the supply it is well to take into consideration the fact 
that the entire production of the whale fishery of tht 
world, in one of its most prolific yeurs, was not quite 
four hundred and thirty thousand barrels of sperm and 
whale oil together 

The foree with which new borings often permit tha 
deep set reservoirs of oil and gas to evacuate them- 
selves, would seem itself to indieate the physical im- 
possibility of its continuance, and experience has shown 
that all the older wells slowly but surely diminish their 
supply. A writer in deseribing the old Freedom spring 
in Cattaraugus county, New York, says that a well was 
dug fourteen feet deep, within eighteen feet of it, which 
afforded at first a large supply of oil, but soon the old 
and the new springs died away together. This is the 
case in other localities ; none of the old sa t wells of the 
Sandy, the Kanawha, the Monongahela, Conemaugh, 
Alleghany, Beaver, and Muskingum valleys have been 
retained in full working condition except by being 
deepened from time to time, The boring being carried 
farther down every few years, new supplies of brine 
and oil and gas have been the consequence. ‘The un- 
certainty of the supply is, however, better illustrated 
in the history of the famous Oil City, with which our 
readers are familiar, some of them no doubt to their 
cost, The fiercest spouting wells of a few years ago 
have become comparatively quiet, aud so has the blow- 


ing of their owners, When a comparison with other | 


regions of the world is instituted the same conclusion 
is arrived at. The origival five hundred springs on the 
Irrawaddy in Indiana now yield less than 100,000 gal- 
lons per annum. Cases of sudden exhaustion some- 
times occur where wells eorneing to blow off gas be- 
come entirely unprodnctive in a day or two, and it is 
asserted that in nearly every case of conflagration the 
burning well, as if internally injured, has ceased its 
yield of oil, On the other hand, old wells exhausted 
and abandoned have sometimes Leen seemingly refresh- 
ed by rest and again become profitable, 
ep 
Novel Application of Asphalte, 

The repellent property of alphalte bitumen with re- 
gard to water, which is so characteristic that samples 
of natural aspbalte, thoogh they contain much mineral 
matter, scarcely ever yield by moisture to analysis, has 
already led to its use for lining water tanks and cisterns 
which are not required to hold boiling water. Now, 
however, it is proposed to use it for canals as an eco- 
nomical and very desirable substitute for the ordinary 
puddling. But we need scarcely observe, it is only the 
best description of Seyssel asphalte that would answer 
the purpose in a satisfactory manner, and remain water 
tight for any length of time. Instead of a great thick- 
ness of argilaceous material, called puddle, which is not 
always at hand, and only applied with great labor and 
expense, the bed of the canal would have to be lined 
with Seyssel asphalte to the thickness of about one 
inch and a quarter. 

The application of asphalte,to canals would doubs- 
less help to keep the water they contain in a pure state, 
and do away with that stagnant mud in which weeds 
of the coarsest description flourish and impede the pro- 
gress of the barges, while it in bot weather gives rise 
to foetid emanations as soon as the water sinks a little 
below its highest level. 

For this purpose the artificial asphalte, which is 
nothing more than gas tar mixed up with calcereous 
grit and sand, would not be found adequate, as it can- 
not be expected to afford a durable or even surface. 
The necessity of employing natural asphalte for this 
and other purposes, instead of various artificial mix- 
tures intended to imitate it, has been recently insisted 
on by an eminent engineer, who states that economy 
and durability are “only assured when the asphalte 
has a natural source like that shipped to London in 
large quantities from the mives of Pyrimont Seyssal, in 
the Jura mountains.” These mines have been worked 
by the Seyssal Aephalte Company since the year 1838, 
the period at whicn the late Captain Claridge intro- 
duced their product to England, and are still, we un- 











PATENT CLAIMS. 


Pertaining to Gas, Water, etc. 











82,080,—AprparaTus For Domestic MANUFACTURR OF 
Gas.—John W. Brown, Wooster, Obio. 

I claim, Ist. The retort, D, in combination with a gas apparatus 
adapted to domestic use, and as describéd, constructed substanti- 
ally as set forth. 

24. Tne arrangement whereby the apparatus is made self-regu- 
lating, by the pressure of the gas in the gasholder, substantially 
as shown and @escribed. 

*8d Using the surplus gasas fuel, either under the retort for 
generating gas, or for other purposes, by the automatic arrange- 
ment, substantially as described, 

4th. In combination with a gas apparatus, the water and tar 
receptacle G, and purifier K, when the same are constructed and 
arranged substantially as described. 

Sth. The rake l, in-the retort, substantially as and for the pur 
pose set forth. 


82,151.—I:tuminatine On.—John E. Noyes, New Al- 
bany, Ind. 
I claim the within-described burning fluid, compounded and 
prepared substantially as described. 


82,225.—Water Waert.—John Hoyt, Hughsonville, 
i. ¥. 





I claim an outward discharge water wheel, constructed as de- 
scribed, namely, having a top plate B, inverted cone F, buckets @ 
d, and rim D, all constructed and arranged im relation to each 
other, substantially as herein described, 


82,238.—Itiumsatine Dampxr.—John H. Keyser, New 
York city. 

Iclaim, Ist. The door A, constructed with openings, h, and 
mica holding ribs g g’, substanttally as described, 

2d. The mica helding plate D, interposed between door A, and 
plate B, substantially as described. 

8d. Providing an illuminated deor or window for a stove with 
fixed mica lights d, and movable mica Jights d’, substantially as 
described. 


82,231.—ArracaMen? ror Gas Burners.—Julius Kopp 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Telaim an adjustable cap A, constructed of woven or perforat- 
ed metals, with flanges A” A” A’, substantially as and for the 
purpose s.t forth as an article of manufacture. 


82,224.—APraraTus For Caruretiine Air.—J. T. Plass 
and R. Hi. Plass, New York city 
We claim, Ist. The gate EK, im combination with the fluid trap, 
e2, constructed as deceribed, for regulatmmg the supply of hydro- 
carbon to the evaporizing chamber, and returning the sutpius to 
the reserve chamber, substantially as set forth. 


82,249—Gas Burninc Furnace ror Steam GrnERa- 
tors.—John T, Riee, Phila. Pa. Antedated July 18, 1868, 

I claim, Ist. So arranging a furnace that the coa) should be sub- 
jected to distillation before it enters the fire box, and at the same 
so arranging the draft ur blast that the gases thus evolved shall 
be thoroughly mingled with atmospheric air or air and steam 
within the furnace, but before entering the fire box or combustion 
chamber to be consumed, substantially as described, 

2a. The chute, 0, extending in the form of a tube into the fire 
chamber and serving 28 a retort, for the purpose of distilling the 
coal retained in the tube by means of the heat of the fire box, in 
combination with a draft pipe F F’ substantially as set forth. 

8d. The steam blast, so arranged in relation to the tube or re- 
tort in which the coal is subjected to distillation, that the wet 
steam and atmospheric air shall be mingled with the gaseous pro- 
ducts of the coal entering into the fire box, substantially as set 
forth. 

4th. The arches or diaphragms G, when constructed of a refrac- 
tory substance, and extending entirely across the fire box, and 
perforated with openings K, substantially as and for the purpose 
set forth 

5th. Double perforated arches or diaphragms G, in combination 
with intermediate openings P, through the external walls. 

6th. The combination of the chute C, extending imto the fire 
box, to act asa retort in the distillation of the coals, and arches 
or diaphragms G, 80 located within the fire box as to refluct the 
heat upon such retort, substantially as set forth. 

7th. Phe steam blower, constructed with concentric funnels, N, 
extending successively from the center, one beyond the other, and 
discharging the currents passing between them into a tubular ex- 
tension PF of the outer ease, substantially as set forth. 





Foreign Gas Items.—The Sunderland Gas Com- 
pany have declared a dividend of 4} per cent. for the 
last half-year....A meeting of gas consumers has been 
held at Black Heath. The meeting was informed that 
the Rowly Regis and Black Heath Gas Company are 
unwilling to grant a reduetion except to the smaller 
class of consumers, who would in future be eharged 68, 
($1.50) instead of 9s, 6d. ($1.82) per 1000, The reason 
assigned by the directors was, that the shareholders 
had not received sufficient remuneration for the money 
invested. The meeting was unanimous in the opinion 
that it was bad policy on the part of the directors te 
expect {o increase the dividends of the shareholders 
by continuing to charge so much for their gas, and ex- 
pressed themselves unwilling to pay sueh a high price, 
It was decided to discontinue burning gas at the end of 
the quarter, unlees the price be reduced to 4s, 6d. 
($1.12) per 1000 feet... A mode of lighting by gae, to 
which General Favre has called the attention of the 
Emperor, is being tried in Paris. The gas is self-made, 
and the apparatus easy to manage and move about. It 
is said it can be used for heating purposes as well, 

i 

A New Light.—Profe:sor Carlevaris, of Genoa, has 
invented a new light. It is an oxy-hydro-magnesian 
flame, and is obtained by placing in the flame of a mix- 
ture af hydrogen, or coal gas, with air or oxygen, 
spongy magnesia, a substance of very small cost. 
flame is white, rich in actinic force, tixed, and develop- 
ing less heat than other lights. The expense is very 
trifing, a light equal to four wax candles, only costing 
two-tenths of a penny per hour. 
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MINER'S 
PATENT STREET LAMPS 








Are generally acknowledged to be the simplest, cheapest and 
most durable in use. The patentee is. ready to fill all orders, or 
dispose of rights on liberal terms, as those at present engaged in 
the manufacture can attest. JACOB G. MINER, 

Morrisanta, Westchester county, N. Y. 





J] ABORATORY OF INDUSTRIAL CHEM- 
ISTRY, directed by Prof. H. Dussauce, Chemist. 

Advices and Oonsultations on Chemistry as applied to Arts and 
Manufactures, Agriculture, Metallurgy, etc. Plans of Factories, 
Drawings of Apparatus, Analyses of Gres, Manures, Mineral Wa- 
ter, and Commercial Assays in general. 

Prof. H. Dussauce is ready to furnish information on the princi- 
palchemical manufactures such as soaps, candles, oils, petroleum, 
vinegar, matches, mines, ete., etc’ For further details address— 

8 Professor H. Dussauce, Chemist, New Lebanon, N, Y. 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


COLUMBIA COLIEGE, 
EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK, 


FACULTY: 
F. A. P. BARNARD, &.T.D., LL.D., President. 
T. EGLESTON, Jr, E. M., Mineralogy and. Metallurgy. 
FRANCIS L, VINTON, EB. M., Mining Engineering. 
©. F. CHANDLER, Ph. D., Analytical and Applied Chemistry. 
JOHN TORREY, M.D., LL.D., Botany. 
CHARLES A, JOY, Ph. D., General Chemistry. 
WILLIAM &G. PECK, LL.D., Mining Surveying and Mechanics, 
JOHN H. VA MRINGE, A.M., Mathematics, 
OGDEN N. ROOD, A M., Physics. 
JOHN 8. NEWBERRY, M.D., Geology and Palaeontology. 

The plan of this School embraces a three years’ course for the 
degree of Exaixesr of Munes, or BacneLor of PutLosopny. 

For admission, candidates for a degree must pass an examina- 
tion in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry and Plain Trigonometry. 
Persons not candidates for degrees are admitted without examina- 
tion, and may pursue any or all of the subjects taught. The next 
session begins October 7, 1867, The examination for admission 
will be held on October 8. For further information and for cata- 
logues, apply to DR.C. F. Cit ANDLER 

180-lyr. DEAN OF THE FacuLty, 








To Gas-Light Companies. 
SITUATION AS SUPERINTENDENT IS 


wanted by a competent man, whose experience qualifies 
him to undertake the management or construction of gas-works of 
any sige. Best references to parties in New York and elsewhere. 
Address SUPERINTENDENT, office Am. Gas Light Journal, 201tf 


GAS-WORKS OF LONDON, 
By Zerah Colburn, C. E. 
One Votume, 12 mo........+..++--+-60 cents, 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Pustisuer, 
[F" Copies sent FREE by Mail on receipt of Price. 


TUBNEULIOS 
AUTOMATIC PURIFIER. 


TATE RIGHTS FOR SALE ON LIBERAL 

terms, For further information address by letter, 

Wm. C. Tuansuit, care of i. 0. Babcock, 59 Broadway, 
or to the Editors of this Journal, 
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ERIE BASIN IRON WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





I: 
Ail 


ili 


GASOMETERS 


OF ALL SIZES INCLUDING 
FRAMES, GIRDERS, STANDING PIPES, WALL 
PLATES, GAS MAINS, RETORTS, ETC ETO, 
ALSO 


STANLEY’S 
Patent Hydraulic Gas Main. 


Our superior facilities for doing this class of work encourages us 
to solicit Gas Companies and others to give us thir orders, 
We have excellent arrangements for shipping directly from the 
works, the depth of water being ample. 
Office and Works en 
Dwight, Elizabeth and Van Dyke streets, 


SOUTH BROOKLYN, N. Y. 1 








H. R. WORTHINGTON’S 





PATENT WATER-METER, 


This Meter is also used for the measurement of Oil 
—it combines 
ACCURACY, SIMPLICITY, and REMARKABLE DURABILITY 
with such ease and certainty of motion, as to offer no appre 
ciable obstructions to the flow of water in the pipes to which it 
is connected, as it runs and registers upon three inches head, 
or when delivering the smallest stream. Thexe qualities, 
with its low cost, have caused its extensive adoption by corpora 
ons and individuals, in many of our largest cities, 
HENRY R, WORTHINGTON, 
61 Beekman steet, N. Y. 


WORKS ON THE MANUFACTURE 


GAS, 


FOR SALE BY 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


Publisher and Importer, 192 Broadway, New York, 











CLEGG’S PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE 
MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF COAL-GAS, 

Its introduction and progressive improvement, Illustrated by 
174 engravings on wood, and 33 plates from working Drawings, 
with General Estimates. One voluine, Sto. Price $10 50. 

THE ANALYSIS, TECHNICAL VALUATION, PUxI- 

FiCATION, AND USE OF COAL-GAS. 

By W. R. Bowditch, M. A., F. C. 8 , with numerous illustrations, 
One volume, 8vo. London, 1867 Price $6 25. 
THE GAS-WORKS OF LONDON, 

By Zerah Colburn, C. E. Conteuts: Sketch of the Gas. Works of 
London; Process of Manufacture, y produced, an Cost, 
Profits, &c. One volume, !2ino. Price 75 cents. 

THE GAS CONSUMER’S GUIDE. 

By Wm. Richards, C. E., containing instructions on the Manage- 
ment of Gas; the means of Economizing Gas; Popular description 
of Gas Meters, with full directions for ascertaining the consump- 
tion by Meter, Ventilation, &c. One volume. 50 cents 
GAS-WORKS AND MANUFACTURNG COAL-GAS. 

By 8. Hughes. One volume, 12mo. Price $1 50. 

BANISTER—GAS MANIPULATION. 

With a description of the various Instruments and Apparatus 
employed in the Analysis of Coal and Coal-Gas. By the late Henry 
Banister, Enlarged by Wm. T. Sugg, C. E., London, 167. Svo., 
cloth, Price $7 50 














JAMES ROOT, ALBERT F, NYE 


ALFRED BLISS & CO., 


Manufacturer of and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


CHANEDLIERS, 
And Every Description of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
Coal-oil Chandeliers & Lamps in Mecial 
With a Complete Assortment of 
Glass, Paper and Porcelain Shades, 


ge" BLISS’ PATENT CENTER LIGHT SLIDE CHANDELIER 
Manufacturod Solely by. us. 


ALFRED BLISS, 


Warehouse and Manufactory, 95 Bleecker Street, New York. [99 
MURRAY, BAKER & WALKER; 
PRACTICAL BUILDERS 


AND CONTRACTORS FOR THE 
TRECTION OF GAS WORKS. 
Ii 
Manufacturers of all the latest and most improved 

APPARATUS AND POOLS 
THE 
Manufacture and Distribution of 

COAL GAS. 
WORKS AT THE RAILWAY DEPOTS, 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 


FOR 


We manufacture Bench Castings, Washers, “The Immersed 
Multitubular,” and Atmospheric Condensers, Wet and Dry-Lime 
Purifiers, Dry Center Seals, Telescopic and Single Gas Holders 
Wrought Iron Trussed Koof for Iron or Slate, Wood and Iron 
Trays for Purifiers, Coke and Coal Carts, Wrought Iron Screening 
Shovels, and Castings and Wrought Work of every descripjion for 
Gas-works. 

Mr. Walker’s long experience as a Manager of gas-works rer- 
ders the success of any system of Gas-Lighting which may be en- 
trusted to his firm a matter of certainty. 

He will wait personally upon any Association which contem- 
plate the construction of new works, or the alteration or extension 
of old ones. 

The most satisfactory references can be given, if required, of 
the experience and commercial fairness which characterizes our 
dealings. 

We would respectfully invite Western men to call and see our 
patterns and works here. MURRAY, BAKER & WALKER, 

198-ly Fort Wayne, Indiana, 


SYSTEM FOR KEEPING THE 
A 


Books and Accounts of Gas Companies. 
BY W. P. FODELL. 


This work is gotten up by W. P. Fope1t, Secretary and Treasu- 
rer of the NorTHern Livervies Gas Company, Philadelphia, and is 
a compilation of forms for books and directions for their use, and 
is intended to present a system that shall be at once plain, orderly 
and full, from which reports and statements of the conduct of the 
works of any required nature can be made at any time. 

The work will be divided into four parts, each connected with 
the other, viz : 

Part L—Relating to the Manufacture of Gas—Superintendent’s 
Department. 

Part 11.—Relating to Registration of Consumers—Registrar’s 
Department. e 

Part I1I.—Relating to Collection of Bills—Receiver’s Depart- 
ment, 

ParTlV.—Relating to Stockholders—Treasurer’s and Secretary’s 
Departments. 

Any one or more of the books of each department might be used 
in the infancy of a work, without adopting the whole; or incor- 
porated into a work already in operation, 

Builders of gas. works could put this book in the hands of a per- 
son of ordinary intelligence, enabling him to keep the history 
properly. 

‘the work will also contain forms for Constitution and By-Laws, 
rules for transfer of stock and paying of dividends, terms, etc. 

The Author has had very considerable experience in, and given 
much time and attention to the subject. : 

The subscriptions will be received at the office of the American 
Gas-Light Journal. The price will be $300. When a snflicient 
number is received the work wil! be published, 


A SYNOPSIS OF 
Britisu Gas LIGHTING 


[Yo be Published August 1.) 


“ WinnowEeD—The wheat carefully preserved, and the chaffthrown 
away.” 


This work will comprise the essence of the London Journal of 
Gas Lighting, from February i0, 184%, to December 3". 15t T, and 
afford a succinet resume of the entire English Gas Engineering 
between these dates. 

The excerpts will, as far as possible, be symmetrically arranged 
under the heads of Coals, Distillation, Purification, Volumetry and 
Photometry 

It is to be executed by James R. SmeppenG, Engineer San 
Francisco Gas-Light Company. Subscriptions should address- 
ed to the offices of the American Gas-Licnt JOURNAL, 22 Pine-st, 
New York. 

It will be issued only to subscribers. 

It will be of great value, not only to Gas Companies and Engi- 
neers, but to tho-e who represent the enormous Collateralinte: ests 
of Gas-Lighting—to Chemists, Gas Fitters and Patentecs, l 
asto scientific men generally. 

The work will not be published until 200 subscriptions 1: 
ceived. Subscription price, $15. 
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Wisuise 70 Make this Journal an organ of intelligent discussion 
to those of our readers who may wish to gain or give information 
on the subjects to which its colamns are devoted, the publishers 
solicit letters from all among them who make the study of those 
subjects a pleasure, or a profession. 





Subscribers wonld confer a favor upon us by remitting CHECKS or 
POST OFEICE MONEY ORDERS, as we are frequent Josers where 
money is enclosed in letters. 





GS" News Acency.—The American News Company, 119 and 





121 Nassau street, New York, are agents for this Journal. News- 
dealers will please send orders to them. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 





C. J. F., of N. J.—Paraffin and olefiant gas are identi- 
cal in composition—both containing the same amount 
of carbon and hydrogen. 


C. A. O., of Ind.—Clay retorts usually leak for a short 
time of being used, owing to the porosity of the ma- 
terial of which they are made. The pores, however, 
soon become choked up with carbon, and little or no 
loss afterwards ensues. 


H. S., of N. Y.—Of course a glass shade or globe being 
interposed between the flame of a gas-light and the 
object it illuminates must intercept a large portion of 
the luminous rays. 

L. E., of Pa.—The Philadelphia Gas Works were con- 
structed in 1835. On February 8th, 1836, they com- 
menced the manufacture of gas, and on the 10th of 
the same month the public lamps in some of the 
streets were lighted. Only 15 retorts were then in 
use. 

A.J. T., of Md.—Your fears are entirely unfounded, 
for there is no danger whatever. We are unsparing 
in our denunciations of burning fluid, but the o1] you 
speak of, if purchased from the parties you name, 
may be relied on with perfect confidence. 

O. P., of Vt.—You are right. The calculation is a very 
simple one, based upon the well known law—the in- 
tensity of light varies immensely as the square of 
the distance. 

L. J. E., of Pa.—We do not see how the ascension pipes 
can become clogged, if care is taken to clean them 
every time the retorts are opened. There must have 
been some inattention on the part of the stokers, 

W. H. D., of C. W.—We have a very high opinion of 
Bower's Glycerin for wet meters. It will remain 
fluid in any degree of cold to which it may be ex- 
posed in your latitude. 

E. D., of 8. C.—To make cement impermeable by air 
and steam, which is said to be superior to any in use 
for steam and gas pipes, take six parts of finely pow- 


dered graphite, three parts of slaked lime, and eight 
parts of sulphate, are mixed with seven parts of 
boiled oil. The mass must be well kneaded until 


the mixture is perfect. 


& 





SOME DATA ABOUT GAS, iy 


The importance which ordinary coal gas has ob- 
tained aside from its illuminating properties, namely, 
as a substitute for solid fuel, and as a substitute for 
steam for a motive power, will make interesting any 
statistics which may follow. 

The following remarks and estimate of compara- 
tive cost of wood, coal and gas for boiling a gallon 
of water is taken from Dr. Letheby’s Report to the 
Commissioners of Sewers, London, and the cost is 
expressed in English money. The cost of the gas, 
it will be observed, is about one-third of the price 
paid for gas here ; ahd the saving is as 34 to ] in mo- 
ney. So the same experiment here, at the present 
price of gas, would leave a margin in favor of gas, 
as to cost, and a saving of two-thirds in time. But 
when we consider that the apparatus used was far 
less economical in utilizing heat compared with the 
improved gas cooking apparatus we have at pres- 
ent, astill more favorable margin for gas will ap- 
pear. 

Dr. Letheby says: “In addition to the advantag- 
es which gas presents as a means of economical 
illumination it is also very applicable in many cir- 
cumstances as a cheap and extremely convenient 
substitute for ordinary fuel. . . . The following 
statement, which was the result of many experi- 
ments, shows the relative cost of boiling a gallon of 
water in a copper kettle by means of a recently 
lighted coal fire, and by a gas stove, and the time 
required in each case. 





Coals Used. Wood used. 


With fire...| 43¢ Ibs. |1-2t» of 1 


With gas...|4c. f. at 4s. 6d. per 1000) 


Time employed. | Total Cost, 


One hour, [77-100 of id 
20 minutes. [22-108 of 1d 














“Tt appears, therefore, that for such occasional 
purposes, there is a saving of nearly 34 to one in 
money, and an economy of two-thirds on time, by 
the use of gas, in addition to the saving of trouble 
in lighting the fire, and the avoidance of smoke and 
dust,” 

Cooking by gas has many advantages over the 
common fire. Fire for cooking for ten persons re- 
quires considerable time in preparation. Gas, on the 
contrary, is lighted and applied instantly ; whilst 
fire, after the cooking is finished, is often allowed to 
go to waste, or makes the kitchen disagreeably hot. 
Gas is extinguished as instantly as it is lighted; is 
much cleaner, and leaves no ashes, cinders, or dust. 
If sulphuretted hydrogen be injurious to health, as 
is often urged, vas is healthier than a coal fire, and 
meat is not tainted by it. All meat and food cook- 
ed by gas retaina better flavor. Having considered 
coal gas, we will now take hydrogen. 

a 


STANDARD OF HEAT, 


The standard by which heat is measured is the 
unit of heat, which is that quantity which will raise 
1 lb. of water 1 degree Fahrenheit; therefore, to 
raise 1 lb. of water from 32° to 212° Fahrenheit 
will require 180° or units of heat. Now, it has been 
ascertained that the perfect combustion of coals will 
generate 12,000 units of heat; 1 lb. of carbon, 14,- 
000 units of heat, and 1 1b. of hydrogen 62,000 units 
of heat. 

If we take coal gas of the specific gravity of 420, 
of 12 candle-power, then 1 Ib., equal to 30 cubic feet 
in volume, will be equal to 28,000 units of heat, and 
hydrogen carburetted in place of air, as by the Rand 
process, to 22 candle-power, will give about 40,000 
units of heat to the pound. 

In the best constructed furnaces, grates, stoves, 
etc., where coal is used for fuel, more than three- 
quarters of this heat is lost; but solid fuel will give 
place to this cleanly, convenient and wonderfully 
cheap gaseous fuel, made as it is from the two 
cheapest elements in nature—anthracite coal and 














See eee od 


water, at a cost of about 25 cents per 1000 cubic 
feet. 

This gas, being free from carbon and othet im- 
purities, is peculiarly well.adapted to be used in gas 
engines as a motor, and it may not be too visionary 
to assert that steam, with its trouble, danger, and 
expense, will give place to the more ethereal ele- 
ment, hydrogen, as a souree of power on account of 
its wonderful convenience, perfect safety from ex- 
plosion, and economy when properly manufactured 
and introduced in a commercial mamner. 

This is being done by the “ Gwynne-Harris”” 
process, which we have previously described. The 
various patents now being owned by the National 
Coal Gas Company, who, under the management 
of their energetic president, Horatio P, Allen, 
Esq., are introducing this new process to the at- 
tention and fer the benefit of the various gas come 
panies, who ean employ the hydrogen to largely 
increase the yield of illuminating gas by utilizing 
more of the hydrocarbons of the coals, which in the 
ordinary process of manufacture is lost in the tar, 
etc, in the hydraulic main, or deposited in a solid 
form in the retorts as “ gas carbon.” 


a 
ECONOMY IN GAS. 


As the season of winter approaches consumers of 
gas naturally look forward to the period when their 
bills for light will be greatly increased. Few per- 
sons are acquainted with the chemistry and art of 
lighting by gas, and with what constitutes economy 
in its use, The majority of consumers are ever dis- 
posed to be hostile to gas companies. Many incline 
to the erroneous belief that they are charged with 
more of the hydrocarbon vapor than they actually 
consume, while perhaps there is not a company to 
be found that would wilfully make up a bill for 
larger amount than was actually indicated by their 
meter. But an advocacy of gas companies is not 
here intended. : 

In general the complaints of consumers are direct- 
ed against the quantity of gas for which they are 
charged, rather than against the quality of the gas 
itself. That the consumption by individuals might 
be greatly reduced there is no doubt. By judicious 
management and a proper gas-regulator their bills 
could be reduced. To effect a saving the gas com- 
panies and their consumers must unite. The cus- 
tom prevails very generally among great numbers 
of gas consumers, when gas bills are high, to reduce 
the consumption, as they suppose, by ®arning on 
less quantities at the meter, or burners, without any 
reference to the pressure exerted on the gas, or the 
velocity of its current as it rushes throngh the bur- 
ners. They cut off a part of the gas current, and 
therefore suppose their bills will be much reduced, 
until the month comes round and they discover that 
the claim is of the usnal magnitude. In the mean- 
time they have enjoyed but an imperfect light, and 
therefore presume that they have been overcharged, 
or that the gas is of an inferior quality. 

Ordinary coal gas consists of two measures of 
hydrogen and one of carbon, and is known as car- 
buretted hydrogen. With this gas there is some- 
times mixed bicarburetted hydrogen, having two 
measures of hydrogen and two measures of carbon. 
The specific gravity of the former is 0.559, of the 
latter 0.985, air being 1000. With these gases there 
are others present which precipitate no carbon 
while burning, such as hydrogen, carbonic acid, etc. 
These diminish the light. The more carbon the gas 
contains the greater will be the light, provided a 
sufficient quantity of oxygen or air be admitted to 
the flame to produce perfect combustion of the hy- 
drocarbon compound, 

The gas of New York must first be elevated, and 
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to supply it all all levels it is submitted to pressure 
to force it downward, even beneath the line of the 
retorts in which it is generated. The pressure ne- 
cessary to force the gas to the lowest points of its 
destination is far too great for higher situations, 
where it frequently rushes through the burners with 
a whistling noise and a force altogether incompati- 
ble with giving light. The gas companies have 
employed the ordinary means to adjust the flow of 
gas throughout the city; but it is perhaps next to 
an impossibility to regulate the flow and pressure 
in such @ manner that every consumer shall have 
the quantity and the force he requires to obtain 
light with the greatest economy. A high pressure 
is necessary to secure a sufficient supply and over- 
come the friction of the gas in the innumerable 
mains, pipes, and burners 

It will, then, appear quite evident that the flow 
and pressure of gas should be controlled and regu- 
lated in every building where it is consumed. If 
this advice were adhered to, it would prove advan- 
tageous to the gas companies and consumers, and 
bring to a peaceful termination the conflicts now so 
common between thém. There is a satisfaction in 
knowing that, while in the enjoyment of retirement 
at “our ain fireside” with a brilliant light over our 
shoulder, we are wasting nothing, while we receive 
a due share of the incomparable advantages of gas- 
lighting. 

ee 
WATER METERS THE ONLY SAFEGUARD 
AGAINST PUBLIC CALAMITY. 

From the very able manner in which this subject 
was treated at a meeting of the New York Society 
of Practical Engineering in August last, in a paper 
read by Mr. Whitney, the president of the meeting, 
“On Water Meters and their Uses,” we are again 
induced to agitate this much needed safeguard 
against the reckless and wanton waste of water by 
our citizens, 

We do not propose to write a homily on the sub- 
ject, but to impress upon the minds of the Commis- 
sioners of the Croton Aqueduct, upon whom the 
powers are conferred and with whom the remedy 
lies, that this waste must be abated. These gentle- 
men are personally and officially responsible to the 
people of this city for an adequate and constant sup- 
ply of water. They are bound by their oath of office 
to fulfil this trust. They are severally and individ- 
ually responsible for all waste and damage which 
may result from this neglect or omission to throw 
around the priceless treasure in their keeping every 
safeguard within their reach—as much as would be 
the custodian of a bank, neglecting to secure its 
vaults by bars and bolts. We speak of their lia- 
bility morally, of course. 

We therefore call upon these gentlemen to avail 
themselves*of the alternative left to them by apply- 
ing meters at once to the largest outlets to regulate, 
or at least to ascertain the actual consumption, that 
some calculation may be made of the requirements 
which to this day have not been fully met. 

We therefore trust that at least a beginning may 
be made in this reform—a reform in which every 
good citizen will co-operate cheertnlly, 

i 
JEFFERSON CITY GAS WORKS. 


The Jefferson City Gas-Light Company have, we 
learn from the New Orleans Picayune, awarded to 
Dennis Long, Esq. proprietor of the Louisville Pipe 
Works, the contract for building the gasholder and 
furnishing all the pipe and other necessary castings 
for the works—lamp-posts, purifiers, etc. The work 
to be furnished on the new contract will amount to 


over $50,000. Jefferson City, Louisiana, claims to 
have a population of 20,000, which is rapidly in- 





creasing, and while, it is said, business and property 
in New Orleans is on the downward move, in Jef- 
ferson City property has enhanced in value fully 25 
per cent. 

Mr. Long’s foundry and shops are now busily en- 
gaged on work for gas and water companies of many 
of the cities of the West and South ;—his establish- 
ment is very complete. The local papers justly say 
that this speaks well for Louisville and for her man- 
ufactures, being an evidence of her ability to com- 
pete with the largest cities in the country. 
4+ p> — 

EDITORIAL ITEMS. 





[=¥" In this number will be found a report of the 
proceedings ot the New York Society of Practical 
Engineering, which is interesting and. instructive. 
We have furnished our readers with the reports of 
all the previous meetings, and they have, no doubt, 
been well perused. In this connection we would 
ask those who can conveniently attend the meetings 
to do so, feeling they would derive much informa- 
tion therefrom, and be enabled to contribute ina 
measure to the interest and usefulness of the So- 
ciety. 





Cornett University.—The following Professors 
of the Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., were elec- 
ted on Sept. 16th :—Rhetoric and oratory, H. B. 
Sprague, principal State Normal School, Conn ; gen- 
eral and agricultural geology, Prof. C. Frederick 
Hartt, of Vassar College; botany and horticulture, 
Prof. A. N. Prentiss, of Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege; director of shops, John L. Morris, of Ovid. 
The university opens October 7th. 





[7° We publish the last installment of the in- 
structive lecture delivered by Dr. Opiine before the 
British Association of Gas Managers, which has, 
doubtless, been read with interest by the fraternity. 
Why cannot the American managers organize such 
an association? We hope our patrons will strive 
their utmost to consummate this long-talked-of and 
desirable object; and when the proposed convention 
of gas-engineers takes place, it will be the time tem 
perfect a similar organization. 





Tne Evevatep Ramway.—The Board of Alder- 
men of this city have adopted a resolution directing 
the Corporation Counsel to commence proceedings 
against the Elevated Railway Company, to recover 
damages for injuries done to Greenwich-street pro- 
perty, in consequence of the erection of the elevated 
railway on that street, and also directing the Street 
Commissioners to remove the same forthwith. 





To Gas-Light Companies. 
A N ENGINEER OF MANY YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in the Construction and Superintendence of Gasworks 
desires a situation as Superintendent, either to build or superin- 
tend Gasworks of any size ;—is acquainted with all the modern 


improvements. Best of References. Address 
GAS ENGINEER, 
211) Office American Gas-Light Journal, 22 Pine street, N. Y. 





- PLATINUM 
VESSELS, APPARATUS, SHEET-WIRE, &c. 


For All Laboratory and Manufacturing Purposes, 


{# Platinum Scrap and Ore Purchased. _&} 
H. M. RAYNOR, 


Office, No. 748 Broadway, New York, 





Wats BROTHERS, 
508 Wesr Twenty-rourtH Srreet, N, Y. 
PATTERN AND MODEL MAKERS. 

PRYER BROTHERS, 

DEALERS IN 
NEW AND SECOND HAND BOILERS, 


And Machinery of All Kinds, 
508 and 510 West Twenty-fourth Street, N. Y. 


To Gas Companies. 
MANAGER OF SIX YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


desires a Situation with some Gas Company of moderate 
size. He is a practical Gas-fitter, and familiar with accounts. 
Would make gas and take state of Meter, lay or repair street 














mains, &c., if necessary, for a small works, Address R, Horton, 
care American Gas-Light Journal. 201- 





LACLEDE FIRE BRICK 
AND 
CLAY RETORT WORKS. 
CHELTENHAM, ST. LOUIS CO, MO, 


HAMBLETON & GREEN, 


PROPRIETORS, 


Office, No. 1007, North Levee,......... St. Lonis, 


“A Rar Opportunity or Investment, 


O AN INDIVIDUAL WHO CAN COMMAND 
#15,000 an opportunity will be afforded to take a position as 
Superintendent, with the entire control of the affairs of a company 
manufacturing an article of universal use and unlimited sale, up- 
on which a profit of 100 percent. can be made. The salary can 
be made #5,000 when the business is fairly started. The best of 
references require’ and given. Apply to the EDITORS of this 
Journal for particulars, 





OREGON IRON FOUNDRY, 
738, 740, 742 and 744, 
Greenwich Street, New York. 

CASTINGS FOR 
GAS WOoORES 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, INCLUDING 
Purifiers, Exhausters, Compensators, Self 
Acting Valves, Branches, Bends, ke. 




















Plovyd’s Patent Adjustable Main. 
BENCHES OF 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6 RETORTS. 


removal of the front plate only the Main can be adopted 
!¢ sof any number of Retorts desired. The Patent Main 
It offers great 


Ay 
ty S.& 
cst le applied to the ordinary D shaped Mafn. 

aciliticsfor cleaning, and is not liable to stoppage. 


FLOYD’S PATENT 
Malleable fron Retort Lid. 
SABATTON’S PATENT 


Furnace Door and Frame. 


Rerers TO—-J. A. Sabattan, Esq., Engineer Manhattan Gas Co— 
Col, A J. White, Metropolitan Gas Co.—C. C. Mowten, Engineer 
New-York Gas-light Co.—J. Mowten Saunders, Engineer Balti- 
more Gas Co,—John T. Harrison, Engineer Savannah Gas Co, 
86] HERRING & FLOYD, Proprietors 
SILAS 0, HERRING, JAMES R, FLOYD 
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Saving in Leakage, Saving i in 1 Labor, Saving in Lead. 





THE MOST PERFECT CONNECTION FOR STREET MAINS, 


ROBBINS’ 


PATENT JO¢NT. 


MANUFACIURED BY 
GREAT WHRSTERN PIPE FOUNDRY, 


Newport, Ky.,—T. G. Gaylord & Co., 
WEST JERSE 


Proprietors, Cincinnati, O. 


Y FOUNDRY, 


Camden Rolling Mill Co., Proprietors—Jno. W. Middleton, Agent, Phila., Pa. 





‘EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIALS. 


These pipes can be laid with much greater facility than the 
common joint, are tighter when laid, and more secure against any 
disturbance of the joint by action of time or other causes. 

In my judgement, the Robbins Joint is superior to any mode 
yet presented for connecting gas mains. H. J. MILLER, 

Cincinnati Gas Company. 





After using it extensively, and testing it thoroughly, I am fully 
persuaded that, as a connection for street mains, the “ Robbins 
Joint” has no equal. 

Its superiority consists of facility in laying, economy in time and 
lead, and, above all, its perfects on as a Joint, thus saving largely 
in leakage. H. STACEY, Superintendent Indianapolis Gas Co. 





We are entirely satisfied with the “ Robbins’ Patent Joint” for 
connecti® our street mains, R. SALTER, Superintendent, 
Covington Gas Company. 


All the pipe laid have been tested by hydraulic pressure, and 
carefully pat down, mostly, with the Robbins Patent Joint. 

Experiment has fully demonstrated that said joint is entirely 
reliable, infinitely superior, and more economical than any other 
we have seen.—Annual Report of Sup’t Cincinnati Water Works. 


The experiment of laying the first lot of natent pipe has been 
concluded to my satisfaction. Your pipe layer laid 1200 feet in 
ten hours, netwithstanding numerous obstructions, such as rain, 
mud and water in the trenches. curves and crossings at intersec- 
tions. E. W. BAILEY, Sup’t Evansville Gas Company. 


The quantity of Gas saved by using Robbins’ Joint for street 


mains is of the utmost importance to gas companies. 
R. T. COVERDALE, Gas Engineer. 


As there is always a large difference between the quantity of gas made at the works, and the quantity for 


which the Company receives pay, any improvement 
owners of Gas Works. We claim this desideratum for 


that will reduce that loss must be very important to 
the “ ROBBINS’ JOINT.” 


The Manufacturers will contract with Water and Gas Companies to lay the Pipe in the trench, even under 


water, and guarantee the Joint to be absolutely tight. 











BIRD, PERKINS & JOB, 


IMPORTERS OF 


COAL FOR GAS, STEAM AND IRON 
MANUFACTURES 


Agents for the sale of the Westmoreland Coal Company's 
celebrated 


GAS COAL, 


and the Consolidation Coal Company’s “Ocean Mine” 


CURBERUAND COATXZ. 


Particular attention given to the charter of vessels at the lowest 
freights. 


es. INDIA Waane, Boston. 104 Wat Street, N.Y. 134 


McHENRY & CARSON, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Wholesale Dealers in 
Gas Fixtures, Gas & Steam Fittings, 
WROUGHT & CAST-IRON PIPE, 


Gas and Steam Cocks, Valves, Etc, 


Wet and Dry Gas Meters. 


Also a Full Assortment of 


PLUMBERS’ MATERIALS. 


GAS COMPANIES and dealers supplied with anything in the 
Gas, Steam or Plumbing lines at the lowest trade rates. 


gy" SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 49 








196-6m 


HEALTH AND ECONOMY. 


PATENT LEAD-INCASED TIN 
PIPE COSTS LESS THAN LEAD PIPE 
AND IS MUCH STRONGER. 


INDORSED BY PHYSICIANS AND WATER 

COMMISSIONERS EVERYWHERE. 
i Recent improvements enable us to supply 
J this pipe ataless price per foot than common 
lead pipe. To furnish the cost we should know 
the head or pressure of water and bore of pipe. 
Pamphlets sent free. Address the 

COLWELLS, SHAW & WILLARD M’FG CO., 
184) Foot of West Twenty-seventh st., New York. 


T. B. BYNNER, 


MPORTER AND DEALER IN WATCHES AND 

JEWELRY, Agent for the AMERICAN WATCH. Also every 
variety of Swiss and English watches, AT TUR LOWEST MARKET 
PRICES. 

















189 Broapway, New-Yor, 
pposite John Street. 62-85 





B. S BENSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 





CAST IRON PIPES AND FITTINGS 


FOR 


GAS AND WATER MAINS. 


All sizes from 8 to 30 inch cast vertically in 124 feet lengths, 
Office and Factory 52 Fast Monument street. 
BALTINORE MD. [184 


Edw’d Van Orden & Co., 


Manufacturers of Fire and Water-proof 


Plastic Slate Reofing Materials, 
ROOFING TOOLS, &C. 
Office 41 Liberty=st. 


Edw’d Van Orden. New Yorxr 
Jas. E. Dunn. ; 


MILLS CONVENIENT FOR SHIPPING. 


G2Bo He Ga BE A We 


DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS 


Vulcanized Machine Belting, 
Conducting, Hydrant, and Engine Hose, 
GUM STEAM PACKING, 

Amidon’s Improved Clothes Wringer, 
And all kinds of Useful and Fancy Rubber and Vulcanite Goods, 
No. 201 Broaaweay, 
Middle of the Block between N E W YORK. 


Fulton and Dey Streets, 


WILLIAM 8. CARR & CO., 


Succesor to Sawyer & Co., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


3 P WwW Cl 
Carr's Patent Water Closets, 
URINAL VALVES, &c. 

Also Manufacturers and Dealers in PLUMBING MATERIALS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION, Plumbers’ Bravs Works, Earthen 
Ware, Pumps, Iron Drain Pipes, Traps and Sinks, Cop- 
per Bath Tubs, Showers, &c., &c. 

OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY 
149, 151, 153, 155, 157 Centre Street, cor. Canal, 
NEW YORK. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List sent on application. 
ben ry7152-176 


























J. 8S. PHILLIPS, 
MINING ENGINEER, ETO, 


Wapsworrh Hovusz, San Francisco, 

Having had 83 years experience in the various departments of 
Mining, Engineering and Metallurgy, in Cornwall and America, 
solicits orders for the examination of Mineral properties through- 
out North and South America, 

Minerals assayed and analyzed; instructions given for working 
refractory ores. 

GE Referencetothe AM. GAS S- LIGHT JOURNAL, (205 





JAMES HOY, JNO, P. KENNEDY, WM, E, HOY, 


HOY, KENNEDY & CO., 
Engineers and Contractors 
FOR THE EKECTION OF 
GAS WoREs, 
Extensions, and Improvements, are prepared to supply 


GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES 
With all the materials used by them. [77-t 
No. 111 Liberty street, New York. 


JOON P. NESSLE, 





JAMES A, TAYLOR, 


Nessle & Taylor, 


MANUFACTURING ENAMELERS 


OF 
IRON AND OTHER METAIS. 


97 Water street, Brooklyn. 1Titf 


JOSEPH NASON & CO., 


No. 61 Beekman street, corner of Gold, 
NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of WROUGHT IRON PIPES and 
Fittings for Steam, Gas and Water, Boiler Flues, 
Steam Boilers, Coils, Heaters, Evaporators, 
Pumps, Ventilating Machinery, and Ap- 
paratus for Warming Buildings by 
Steam and Hot Water. 


OIL TUBING, CAST IRON DRIVING PIPE, 
Boring Tools, Oil Pumps, Sand Pumps, Stuffing Box- 
es, Tongs, Clamps, Swivels, Joints, &e. 131 


J. H. TIEMANN. 
ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 
SMetallurqist & Mining §nquneer. 


ge" GOLD AND SILVER BOUGHT. 
240 PEARL ST. Cor. BURLING SLIP, N. Y. 
tf 











CHAS. HOWDON SMITH, 
BROKER IN MINING STOCKS 
AND OTHER SECURITIES, 

No. 145 Broapway, 

ROOM NO. NEW YORK. 
THOS. CASSIDY & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO P. CA: SIDY,) 
Dealers in Old and New 


LRON. COPPER. BRASS, 
LEAD, SPELTER, &e. 


Corner of Bridge and John Streets, 
BROOKLYN. 


Ge N. B.—The highest cash price paid for the above named 
articles. 


T. CASSIDY, 57-80 





J, PEARCE, 


The Cameron Coal Co., 


MINES LOCATED AT 
Cameron, Cameron Counjzy, Penn. 


New York Office, 42 Broadway. 


S. L. SIMPSON, President. 
DIRECTORS: 
Paul Spofford 








Fletcher Westray, 
8. L. Simpson, J. J. Crane, Richard Warren, 
Lawrence Myers, Samuel N. Pike, John L. Rutgers, 
The Company are prepared to fill orders at the lowest possible 
prices for their Coal, which BY ACTUAL TESTS PROVES TO BE EQUAL TO 
ANY OTHER BITUMINOUS COAL MINED For GAS PURPOSES, and is 


Wm. A Sale. 





equal te any in use for Locomotives and steam purposes generally, 
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MANHATTAN 


Fire Brick & Enameolled Clay Retort 
Works, 





NEW YORK 
Fire Brick and Clay Retort Works 
(Ge Lstablished in 1345. 9 


“J. H. GAUTIER & CO, 
JERSEY CITY FIRE BRICK WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF CLAY GAS RETORTS, 








MAURER & WEBER, 


(Of the late firm of B. Kreischer & Co.) 
PROPRIETORS. 


Office & Works in 15th street, Avenue C, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fire Brick and Tiles, 





(Branch Works at Kreischerville, Staten Island.) 
> . , 
B. KREISHER, 
Office 56 Goerck St, cor. Delancey, New York. 
Gas Retorts, Tires and Fire-Bricx of all shapes and sizes. 
Fire Mortar, CLay, and Sanp. 


Articles of every description made to order at the shortest notice. 
B. KREISCHER, 


Tiles, Blocks, and Fire Bricks, 
Ce" WORKING DRAWINGS 
OF SETTINGS FOR BENCHES OF THREE, FIVE AND SIX RETORTS 
FURNISHED FREE TO ANY GAS COMPANY, 


Greene, Essex and Bergen-sts., Morris Canal Basin, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. (208tf 





Philadelphia Fire Brick Works, 





JUSEPH K, BRICK, 


OF ALL SHAPES & SIZES, 
Fire Mortar, Clay and Sand. 


(Articles of every description made to order, at 
short notice, (135 


HY, MAURER, ADAM WEBER. 





VANDYKE STREET, 


J. K. BRICK & Go, 
BROOKLYN CLAY RETORT 
AND FIRE BRICK WORKS, 


Corner of Vine and Twenty Third sts., Philadelphia, 
JOHN NEWKRUMET, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of Fire-Bricx, Gas-Hovse Ties, to 
Clay Retorts and Dentist 


£DWARD D, WHITE, 


b] 





suit all the different plans in use. 
Muffies. Orders filled at short notice. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 




















PATENT DRY CENTRE VALVE. 
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The American Meter Company invite the attention of Gas Engineers 
and Gas Light Companies to the PATENT DRY CENTRE VALVE, which is 
very superior to the Hypravric Centre Vatve, and much more durable, besides 
being less expensive, and not likely to leak or get out of order. It has been suc- 


cessfully introduced at the following Gas Works, where reference may be had of 
its satisfactory performance : 

Detroit, Mich........16 inch. | Louisville, Ky........ 6inch. 
Philadelphia, Pa.....12 “ Covington, Ky........ 6 “ 
Patterson, N. J.......12 * Zanesville, Ohio...... 6 “ 
Pee ee .>.....9 “ Indianapolis, Ind..... dae 
Cleveland, Ohio...... 8 “ St. Joseph, Mo....... 4 
Bloomington, IlL...... gs « Maysville, Ky........4 
Megivine, a.i3....5 O° ‘| They, Ohio. ......5.5.:4: “ 





Having the Patierns complete for each size, from four inches to sixteen inches, 
we are prepared to furnish them at short notice, 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 
512 West 22d Street, New York. 
22d and Arch Street, Phil’a, 
73-+¢ 23 West Street, Boston. 


PRINCE’S METALLIC PAINT. 


AN INDESTRUCTIBLE COATING FOR 


IROW, TiN, and VWvoond. 


It consists of seventy-two parts Oxide of Iron, and twenty-eight parts Cement Lime Stone in the 
one hundred pounds, 

It has much more body than red or white lead. It is warranted perfectly water and fire-proof 
and to withstand a greater heat on metals, without scaling, than any other paint in use. 

It is a perfect cover for all kinds of iron, tin, or wood-work, out-houses, and caovus coverings. It 
prevents and arrests the corrosion of metals, and is not affected by the action of salt, gases, acids 
or ammonia. 

It hardens under water, as has been fully demonstrated by its application to gag-holders, by many 
of the largest gas companies in the United States; which companies having thoroughly tested its 
properties as herein Claimed, pronounce in its favor over any other paints in the market, even though 
said at double its price. 

As a coating for patterns of iron or wood, when mixed with shellac, itis much superior tu becs- 
wax, oil, or shellac alone, as has been proven at the large founderies in the country. 

oo patching boilers and making joints, it is considered superior to red lead, or any other prepar- 
ation. 

For cleaning metals it takes the place of crocus, ouge, and emery, being better and cheaper. 

This Paint requires no more oil than dry lead or zinc, and much less than the ordinary mineral 

aints. It is free from any waste, and possesses a spreading and covering power unequaled, 

Terms, the Barrel or Half Barrel, Five Cents per Pound. 





by 

A liberal discount made to parties purchasing by the ton. 

A Barrel or Ton will be forwarded to any gas companies desirous of testing its qualities, for which 
there will be no charge if it does not give entire satisfaction as being the cheapest and most durable 
of all other Paints in the market. 

Also, Prince’s Imperial Black Paint, and Prince’s Protoxide of Iron, 

DANIEL SLOAN & CO., General Agents? 
115 Liperty Sraeer, New York. 








JOHN L. CHEESMAN, 


MANUFACTURER OF PATENT CONICALLY SLOTTED SOLID WOOD 


TRAYS. 











(Gs The advantages of these 
Trays over those made of iron, 
are economy (they being over 
200 per cent cheaper than iron, 
and will last twice as long), a 
greatly increased purifying sur- 
face, and a saving of time and 
and Jabor in removing the lime, 
as it does not adhere to the 


smooth surface of the Wood 
Trays, as is the case with the 


iron, JOHN L, CHEESMAN, 147 and 149 Avenue C., New York. 





























































































































Smith & Sayre Manufacturing Company. 


The Mackenzie Patent Gas Exhauster, 
AND PATENT COMPENSATOR. 








They are made to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 cubic feet of gas per hour; will increase the producr 
tion and illuminating power of the gas, and add very much to the durability of the retorts, eithee 
clay or iron. The Compensator obviates entirely the necessity of water-joints, is compact, durable 
cleanly, not liable to get out of order, self-acting, quiet, and certain in its operation. 

We are also sole proprietors and manufacturers of the 


MACKENZIE PATENT BLOWER, PATENT CUPOLA AND SMELTING 
FURNACE. 
The Blower is a Force Blast machine, durably built, and can be driven with one-third the power 


required to drive the ordinary Fan. The Cupolas are manufactured in sizes to melt from 1 ton to 20 
ons per hour, will save one quarier of the time required by the old style Cupola, and 83 per cent, 


fuel. Address 
B. KREISCHER,, Prest. 
JAS. SAYRE, Treas, 


CHAS, W. ISBELL, Sec’y Office, 95 Liberty street, New York. 




















BO. STACEY, HENRY RANSHAW. WM, STACEY. 


GEO. STACEY & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GASOM ETERS, 
Wrought Fron Roofs. 


And all kinds of Wrought Iron Work used in the erection of 
Gas and Coal Oil Works, Wrought Iron Bridges for 
Railroads and other purposes, Wrought Iron 
Joists and Girders for Buildings, Bridge 
Bolts, Jails, and Cells, Etc. 

Manufactory, Ramsay street, opposite O. & M. R. R. Depot, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


™ REFER TO: 

ncinnati Gaslight Compan Springfield, Ill , Gas Company. 
Cleveland, 0., Gas rte f | Baton Rouge, La., Gas Co. 
Davenport, Iowa, Gas Co. Indianapolis Gas Company. 
Nashville, Tenn., Gas Co. | Dayton, O., Gaslight Company. 
Madison, Ind., Gas Company. | Lafayette, Ind., Gas Company. 
R. T. Coverdale, Engr., Cin. | 


Roofs covered with either Corrugated Sheet Iron or Slate. ly 


P. P. DEILY. 


89 LAUREL STREET, PHILA., PA. 


BUILDER OF GAS WORKS 
GAS-HOLDERS, 
COKE BARROWS, 
COAL WAGONS, 
IRON-TRESTLE ROOFING 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WORK NECESSARY FOR 
GAS OR WATER WORKS. 


Particular attention paid to the Extension of Works, and repairs 
to Gas-holders, Purifiers, &c. 


Also Builder of Boilers, Oil Tanks, Oil Stills, Water Tanks, &c. 
t2" TERMS REASONABLE zi 


Rérers To M. H. Jones, Easton Gas Co., Penn. 
Franklin Woolman, Burlington Gas Co., N. J. 
0. W. Goodwin, Camden Gas Uo., N. J. 
Benjamin Acton, Salem Gas Co., N. J. 
Dr. Marcy, Cape Island Gas Co., N. J. 
W. F. Warner, Owego Gas Co., N. Y. 
EB. Wilcox, Joliet Gas Co., Il. 
Messrs. Woodbury, Walter & Potter, Kalamazoo Gas 
Co., Michigan. 
H. H. Fish, Utica Gas Co., N. Y. 
W. J. Bail, Terre Haute, indiana. 


ASHCROFT’S 
Patent Low-Water Detector, 
FOR PREVENTING THE EXPLOSION OR 
Burning out of Steam Boilers, 
More than 7,000 of these Instruments now in use. 
PRICE, $50. 
The Detector insures your boiler against burning out or explod- 
ing, and against the collapsiny of flues, which is caused by low 


water. JOHN ASHCROFT 
205tf : 


(196-lyr. 





50 John-street, New-York. 


BAY STATE FIRE BRICK 


—AND— 


CLAY RETORT WORKS. 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


DAVIS & CHADDOCK, 


MANUFACTURERS. 
Office Nos. 125 and 127 Water-st., Boston. 


Also agents for the sale of J.K. BRICK & Co’s, Clay 
Retorts, Fire-Brick, Gas-House tile, ete. 66tf 


R EMOVAL. 
HE 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIQ NEW STORE, 
294 BOWERY, Bet. HOUSTON & BLEECKER-Sts. 
Their new Factory is now in full operation which will enable 
them to fill all orders promptly, Their improved No. 2 and No. 8 


Machines for Family and Manufacturing purposes are not only 
equal but superior to any other machine in market. 


EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
294 BOWERY, NEW-YORK. (206 


AVIS’ PATENT SAFETY 
Steam Superheating Boiler, 


Requires only 25 Ibs. of coal per day 
to the horse-power. Are made of the 
VERY BEST IRON, double lapped and 
double riveted. 

Being upright, occupy little space, 
and are easily cleaned. 

Without additional fuel, the Super- 
heater increases the working capacity 
of the steam 25 per cent., which has 
been fully demonstrated by the mavy 
now in use. (See illustrated circulars). 

Address the 
Dupex Steam Borcer Mr’c Comr’yy 


Long Island City, N. Y. 











THE AMERICAN 








| SOLAR GA 


For Lighting Private Dwellings, 
Churches, Hotels, and Facto- 
ries in any locality, and 
independent of any 
Gas Company. 





We manufacture eight sizes of the Soar Gas MAcuINES, ranging 
trom ten to five hundred light capacity. Every machine is put in 
operation and fully tested before it is sent off, and is guaranteed to 
give perfect satisfaction. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Sovrnporo’, March 29, 1867. 
Messrs. O. P. Drake & Co,, Boston: 

Gentlemen : I will say that I had your Gas Machine in use about 
nine months, manufacturing gas for lighting my store. The light 
is good, clear, and at all times reliable. Its cost is less than half 
the cost of street gas. As regards safety, I think it very much 
safer than kerosene lights. Yours respectfully, 

WILLIAM C, BARNES, 


Laxe Fonsst, Iut., Aug. 80, 1867. 
Cuas. Matraews, Fsq., 
Ag’t for Drake’s Solar Gas Machine, Chicago: 

Dear Sir: * © © * * * * * * J would say that I have 
had the machine in constarit use for the last six months, and am 
well pleased with it. The light is clear and steady, and the whole 
apparatus works to my entire satisfaction. Yours, 

WM. 8. JOHNSTON, Jr. 


PRICE LIST OF MACHINES, 


DELIVERED IN BOSTON, 














a Ee ee. fn % No. 5a 150 light....... $1,000 
“ 2a blight. » 2 * 6a 300 light... ... 1,800 
“ 3a 30 light........... 8 “ 7a 400 light....... 8,500 
“ 4a75 light “ Sa 500 light....... 3,000 

40 Gall. Brass Tanks (wood covered), each..........45 ses $30 00 

Unon Faucets, each .... 0... ccccccee see cseeesseeecesces e+» 500 


Gasoleine at lowest market rates 
A liberal discount made to the Trade for Cash. 


W. S. DRAKE, 
General Agent, No. 18 Dey-st., N. ¥. 
STANLEY’S PATENT 
HYDRAULIC GAS MAIN. 

















Whiting’s Iron Foundry, 


Kemble Street, Boston, Mass., 
Near the Boston Lead Works. 
Castings for Gas Works, Street Mains for Gas and Water, 
Columns for Buildings, and Castings of all kinds made 
to order. 
L. F. WHITING, Proprietor. 


P. 0. Address, Roxbury, Mass. 204-1 yr. 
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T. F. ROWLAND. 
Continental Works, 


Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 171 B’WAY, ROOM 9. 


ENGINEER, AND MANUFACTURER OF 





OF ANY MAGNITUDE, 


Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Retorts, Hydraulic Mains, 
and all other artic'es connected with the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas, furnished with despatch: Plans 
and Specifications prepared, and Proposals given 
for the necessary Plans for Lighting Cities, 

Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories. 








ARNOLD'S 


METALLIC GAS TRAYS. 


These Trays are made of sheet metal galvinized or tinned ot 
prevent oxydization. Warranted to wear longer and to be cheaper 
in the end than any Tray known. They are light, cheap, easily 
kept clean, anp almost imperishable. 

T. G. ARNOLD, 


anufac nd soldby 
191-215.) 334a nd 336 West Twenty-first-st., N. Y. 











T. L. GAUSSEN, 
Late Inspector Cin, Gas Co. 


MOORE & GAUSSEN, 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, 
221 West Fifth street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Between Elin and Plum, 


P. J. MOOR SS 


Western AGENTS ror Harris & Co.'s PHILADELPHIA 
GAS-METERS, é&c. 
All Orders Promptly Attended To. _ 


THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 


DESPARD COAL 
To Gas Light Companies throughout the country. 
Agents, PARMELEE BROTHERS, No. 82 Pine street, N° Y. 
BANGS & HORTON, No. 81 Doane street, Boston. 
Mines in Harrison County, West Virginia. 
Wharves, Locust Point, 
Company’s Office, 29 South street, 
Among the consumers of Despard Coal, we name : Manhattan 
Gas Light Company, New York ; Metropolitan Gas Light Company, 
New York; Jersey City Gas Light Company, N. J.; Washington 
Gas Light Company ; Portland Gas Light Company, Maine. 
*,* Reference to them is requested. 204 ly 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


TO IRON WORKERS, TIN MEN OR GAS-FITTERS 
IN ANY OF THE GREAT CITIES. 


The Editors of this Journal announce that they have made ar- 
rangements with the Patentee of the valuable inventions already 
described in these columns, and known as the Cambridge Gas 
Furnace, Gas Stove, Gas Oven and Gas Range, to secure their 
more general use and introduction ; and that they are now authors 
Ized to lease or sell licenses for the manvfacture and sale of the 
same, to responsible persons, on very favarable terms, For circu- 
iars and information, apply at this office. 


} Baltimore, 








Our readers are assured that an opportunity for great 
profit is herein presented. 203 
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GAS STOVES AND HEATERS. 





pu 


HEATER NO. 4. 








HEATER NO. 3, 





PARLOR HEATER. 





METROPOLITAN 
Odorless Gas Heating and Cooking 
STOVES AND RANGES. 

A. L. Bogart’s Patent, Nov. 26, 1867. 


The only inodorous Gas Heaters made in the world. 
Salesroom, 702 Broadway, fourth door above Fourth st., N. Y. 


“NATIONAL FOUNDRY 


AND PIPE WORKS. 
Office and Works--Carroll, Pike, Smallman and Wilkins 
Streets, 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 
wm. SMiiIiTxz, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of GAS and WATER PIPF, BRANCHES, 
CONNECTIONS, T’s, ELBOWS, and ALL CASTINGS USED 
AT GAS AND WATER WORKS, 

I off2r special inducements to parties wishing to purchase, 

my Pipe is Smooth, regular in weights, aud cast vertically. 
N. B.—Pipe from 83-inch and upwards, cast in 12-ft. lengths. 
oP all SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. ag 





BENNETT, JOHNSON « CO., 
42 DEY STREET N Y,, 
Manufacturers of the 
NEW PATENT BAG-HOLDER 
AND SHINGLE BRACKET, 


This BaGc-Hotper is emphatically the Farmers and Grain 
Dwacers Frienp, Does the work of two boys in holding a bag 
open, and with it a farmer can bag up grain, potatoes apples, etc., 
as fast as two men in the ordinary way. It has large sales at the 
West, where first introduced, Ketail price $5. Sent to any ad- 


dress. 
THE SHINGLE BRACKET 


Is especially adapted for Builders, house Joiners, Masons, and 
Carpenters. With it a scaffolding can be built in less time upon a 
roof and with greater safety, and taken down as quickly, without 
leaving a single nail-hole in the roof, Retail price $6 per dozen. 
Send for Illustrated circulars as above. Orders prompyly filled, at 
wholesale and retail. 

Manufacturers of the 


NEW STEAM COOKING APPARATUS, 


which cooks all vegetables and meats together, without flavoring 
each other, and does away with all offensive odors, Saves Labor, 
FURL AND TIME, 

SEEING IS BELIEVING. 

One trial will convince any one. Large numbers nowin use and 
everybody pleased; sold low; several sizes—fit any stove—a 
whole dinner can be cooked on one stove-hole. Orders promptly 
filled, at wholesale and retail. send for an illustrated circular, 
with full particulars. Retail price: 7 in. $4; 8 in. $5; 9 in, $7; 10 
in, $10. Sent to any address on receipt of price, . 








HN, BROWNS PATENT 
Metal Coy Lamp Chimney, 


First Quality Extra Annealed Glass. 





Will not crack or break from sudden changes of temperature, is 
readily cleaned, and with ordinary vare should last just as long as 
he lamp on which it is used. Liberal discount allowed to the 
rade, Samples seat on receipt of fifty cents. 

CHAS. H. REICHMANN, Sole Agent, 


189 45 Fulton-street, New York. 





F. H. LOVELL & CO, 


Successors to Alfred Bliss & Co. 


MANUFACTURER AND JOB- 
BERS OF 


KEROSENE 














Station, Sugar House, Street and Coal Oil Lanterns. 


No. 233 Pearl Street, 
159-182 NEW YORK. 


Illustrated catalogues and price lists furnished on application. 


Professor HENRY WURTZ, 


Formerly Chemical Examiner in the U. 8S, Patent Office, may be 
employed professionally as a Screntiric Exeerxt. Geological Ex- 
amioations and Reports, Analyses and Assays etc. ctc., Practical 
Advice and Investigations in the CugmicaL Arts and Manurac- 





TorES, Invention and Examination of new chemical methods and 
products, Address 26 Pine street, rooms 35 and 36. Always in at 
l P.M. 


te" WRITTEN COMMUNICATIONS PREFERRED, 


IMPORTANT TO GOLD AND SIL- 
VER MINERS AND COMPANIES. 


OOPReReHD WNDwPs 
PROFESSOR WURTZ, 
Who is the inventor and Patentee of the new and wonderful uses of 
Sodium in Working Gold and Silver 
Ores and Jewelers’ Sweepings, 


Will furnish at the above address information relating thereto 
together with experimental packages of 


SODIOM AMALGAM 
TO PARTIES ENGAGED IN MILLING ORES 
ONLY. 


All preparations and instructions elswhere obtained 
are spurious and unreliable. 
Ge" WRITTEN COMMUNICATIONS PREFERRED, 


o Ye + ‘ as x " : 
Worthington’s Steam Pump, 
Extensively used by 
GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES, 

For sale at greatly reduced prices. Also, a mew and highly suc- 
cessful Pump, driven by water pressure, requiring no attention or 
repairs, and the most economical water motor yet constructed. 
G2 Patent GATES for Water and Steam-stops. gr$ 
HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
61 Beekman-st, New York. 


61 
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ERIE BASIN IRON WORKS 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 








Babcock & Wil 
Cut-off 


cox Patent Variable 


STATIONARY STEAM 
ENGINES, 


These Engines are conceded to he superior toall others in Economy 
OF FveL and ReGuLarity oF Motion and in Non-LIaBILity TO DE- 
RANGEMENT; will save from 25 to 50 per cent, over any Engine 
in this market, 


Flue and Tubular Steam Boilers, 
Tanks, Oil Stills, Mill Work, 
Machinery, etc., ete. 
OFFICE AT THE WORKS ON 
Elizabeth, Dwight and Van Dyke Sis,, 
SOUTH BROOKLYN. 


(as Repairs done on Steamers at short notice. 





STAN LINTIS 
HYDRAULIC GAS MAIN. 











ee Sere eae 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SONS, 
COLUMBIAN IRON WORKS, 


Nos, 11, 138 & 15 Adams Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


Castings, Iron Buildings Store Fronts, 
Columns, Girders and Beams. 
ALSO, 


Gas Works Castings of all kinds. 


Steam Engines, Mill Gearing, Hydraulic Presses for the manufac- 

ture ef Linseed and Cotton Seed Oils, Sugar Mills, Single and 

Double Action Pumps, also Steam Pumps, Coal Oil Machinery, 

High and Low Pressure Boilers, Tanks, Kettles, Soap Curbs, &c., 
MADE AND REPAIRED AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE, 





Wm. TAYLor. James A. TAYLOR. Epwin 8. TAYLor, 


THE AUBIN BALANCED 
VALVE WATER METER, 


( Used also for Oils and Liquors) 
S NOW IN USE BY MANY CITY WATER 
Companies, because of its Low Price, Stmpuiciry, DvuRaBILITY, 
ACCURACY UNDER ANY Pressure, and, (a great advantage,) be- 
cause it runs with less head than any other meter used. 
Manufactured by 





H. Q. HAWLEY, 
Albany, N. Y. 


FOR RENT OR SALE. 


HE PROPERTY FORMERLY OCCUPIED BY 

the BALTIMORE WROUGHT_IRON PIPE AND TUBE CO., 

situated in the City of Baltimore, Md., together with the Steam 

Power, and Machinery, for manufacturing wrought iron Tubes, etc. 

Will be leased or sold on favorable terms. Apply at the Office of 
the GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, of Baltimore, 200-2 
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ETER CO. 


Organized under the General Manufacturing Laws of the State of New York 


SAMUEL DOWN, Presipeyr, 


SAMUEL DOWN, 


eeeeeeeeaeeaeerseeree sess eee 


HEN 


WILLIAM HOPPER, 


RY CARTWRIGHT, Vice Presipent. 





TRUSTEES, 


R, H. GRATZ, 


HENRY CARTWRIGHT, 


RICHARD MERRIFIELD, Secretary anp Treasurer 


RICHARD MERRIFIELD. 


THOMAS C. HOPPER, Superintendent at Philadelphia. 
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This Company is now prepared to furnish WET AND DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, PRESSURE INDICATORS AND 
REGISTERS, SERVICE and METER COCKS, and all other articles in their line appertaining to the use of Gas-Works, a 
The combination of Mechani-s] and Scientific Skill, and the long experience of the several members of the Company, is a sure guarantee of durability, accuracy 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 


and excellence of workmanship. 


West Twenty Second Street, New York. 








Practical 


Arch and Twenty-Second Streets, Philadelphia. 


Orders addressed 


HARRIS & BROTHER, 


Meter Manufacturers, 


Gas 


No. 23 West Street, Boston will meet with prompt attention. 


Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, 


To manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, Pres- 


sure Registers, Guages, Indicators, Photometers, and all kind of Gas Apparatus 


taining to the use of Gas Works. 


; also furnish all other Articles apper- 


From our long Practical Experience of the Business (covering a period of 20 years) and from our personal supervision of all 
Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, and in every respect satisfactorily. 


J. Westey Harris, 





PLASTIC 
JOINT STOCK COMPANY. 
OFFICE 157 [Room 19] BROADWAY, 
News YWOrk. 


Le Ae ae ret =—TACENSPS GRANTED. 


J. M. ALLEN, Sec. and Treas. 


PLASTIC SLATE 


FOR 


ROOFING & OTHER PURPOSES. 


The process of reconstructing Slate Stone from a disinte- 
grated state ws 
PATENTED FEBRUARY 2lst, 1865. 


It is a combination of 


Pulverized Slate & Viscous Matter, 


(the latter possessiug qualities of geologica: and chemical 
affinity for the former,) and is a development of one of 
the simple but unalterable tendencies of nature. 


As a Roofing Material it Stands Unrivalled. 


A mastic—it adapts itself to every shape and slope. Non- 
combustible, impervious, non-expansive, and unde- 
caying. 

Frost does not Crack nor Heat Dissolve tt. 
The only roofing material ever discovered that will resist 
the action of the elements as long as the structure it 


protects. Being susceptible of little, if any wear, 
from exposure, and 


Perfectly Fire-Proof, 


Ty is unequalled as a coating for Railroad and Farm Buildings 
Fences, Bridges, bottoms of Vessels, Vaults, etc. 


PREMIUM GAS STOVES. 


New, Cheap, Clean, Simple, and Healthful. 


No odor, no dirt, no soot, no ashes, no coal box, 
no punching and renewing fires. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GAS STOVE. 


This truly scientific invention received the premium at the State 
Fair at St. Louis, and is being introduced at the West, and also in 
the New England States with great success. Certificates of its ex- 
cellence and superiority from some of our most scientific and influ- 
ential men have been voluntarily given, and will be furnished upon 
application. 











These stoves may be seen in operation at Messrs, Bliss & Co., 
95 Bleecker street, or at No, 22 Pine street, Room 10, where infor- 
mation may be obtained. 
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Wasnineron Harris, 


CTICAL TREATISE OF THE} 
Manufacture and Distribution of 


COAL GAS, 


Illustrated by 


Engravings from Working Drawings, 


With General Estimates by 


SAMUEL CLEGG, Jr. 

Ge” Fifth edition greatly enlarged, and with numerous addi- 
tional illustrations. 

LONDON: Trubner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 

D. VAN NOSTRAND, 192 Broadway, New York. 


{ : AS-WORKS FOR SALE—IN A ‘IHKIVING 
* town, only a few miles from New York City, and not long in 
operation. Can be largely increased, and now running above 2/0 
meters. Three miles of Gas Main now laid through the town. 
Works in excellent order, and will be sold on reasonable terms to 
acash purchaser, or an exchange will be entertained for good 
State or Coantvy Bonds 
For further information apply to 
§§-51 


A PRA 


Its introduction and Progressive Improvement, 


199 


Oot, J. A, SABBATON, 
Manhattan Giseworks, New York City 


Wma. Watriace Goopwin. 











GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
PATENT AGENCY. 


—— 


N L. CALLENDER & CO.,. Proprietors of the 

AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL, having perfected 
arrangements, are now prepared to offer their services to inven- 
tors as Solicitors of 


American and Foreign Patents, 


We have associated with us parties who have been directly con- 
nected with the Patent Office for many years, and have acquired 
an experience in Patent matters of over twenty years 

We have also unusual facilities for obtaining Patents in the 
various European countries with certainty and despatch. 

Oral and written opinions as to whether inventions contain 
features of patentable novelty, will be given upon personal or 
written application, free of charge. 

We supply finished drawings by the best artists, and where ne- 
cessary the model also. A circular, containing a list of fees and 
other valuable information as to the preliminary steps to be taken 
in obtaining Patents at home and abroad, will be furnished by 


addressing M. _ CALLENDER & co. 


Solicitors of Patents, 22 Pine street. 





OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
109 Bleecker street. 
Patent Bird and Animal Cages. Wo Paint used in their con- 


struction. 
VERMIN PROOF! ALL METAL! 


Received highest premium at the Fait o f the American Institute 
and N. Y. State Fair of 1867. Trade supplied. 
193-3m Salesroom 109 Bleecker street, New York. 


BABCOCK & WILCOX’S 
Patent Stationary Steam Engines 


From 25 to 1,900 horse-power, built in the best manner and at 
the shortest notice by the 





South Brooklyn Steam Engine and Boiler Works, 
Imlay, Summit, and Van Brunt.sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ge Over 4,000 horse- power of these engines are now running 
and contracted for. D. McLEOD, Proprietor. (i188 
W. ANDERSON, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


GAS BURNERS, 


NEW HAVEN R.R. DEPOT, 
Corner Franklin and } 


Elm sts., (up stairs), f “~~ "~~ ~ ~ - NEw York. 


* First quality Scotch Union Jets, Improved Cylinder Burners, 
Plyers and Burner Pillars. Burner Tips made to order. [S76m 


PARTNER WANTED. 
HE MEDINA GAS COMPANY, OF MEDINA 
Orange county, N. ¥., would like to get a partner to help to 


enlarge the works, so as to meet the d« mands of the town 
Capital required from $6,000 to $10,000. Address 











199-tf WM. BENT, Sup. 





SABBATON’S 


PATENT 


SCREENING SHOVEL 





For Gas Works. Coal Miners and De alers, 
Machinists, Steamboats, Locomotives, 
Stoves. Etc, Ete. 


A, T. Smithe, 


SOLE AGENT, 126 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 

BABCOCK & WILCOX’S 

Patent Stationary Steam Engines, 


BUILT BY THE 





Hope Iron Works, Providence, R. I. 


Warranted superior to any other Engine in the market for econ- 
omy of fuel, regularity of speed, and non-liability to derangement, 





188 JOS. P. MANTON, Agent. 
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THE AUBIN BALANCED 
VALVE WATER METER, 


(Used also for Oils and Liquors) 


Is now in use by many City Water Cos., because of its low price, 

simplicity, durability, accuracy under any pressure, and (a great 

advantage) because it runs with less head than any meter used. 
Manufactured by H. Q. HAWLEY, Albany, N. Y. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO, 


PASCAL IRON WORKS. 


[ESTABLISHED 1821,] 
PHILADELPHIA, 


ManulJacture Wrought Iron Welded Tubes for Gas, Steam or 
Water; Lap-Welded Boiler Flues, 
GALVANIZED Wrovaut Iron Tunes, 


ARTESIAN WELL PIPES, 


of Wi ought or Cast-Iron, screwed together, flush inside and out $ 
Gas-works Castings, Retorts and Bench Castings for Coal Gas- 
works, ; Cast-Iron Street Mains, Bends, Branches, Drips, &c. 


Gas and Steam Fitters’ Tools, &c. 


Stephen Morris. Stephen P. M. Tasker. 
Thomas T. Tasker, Jr. Henry G. Morris, 
Office and Wareroom, 15 Gold-street, New York. 








J. VAUGHAN Merriok, W. H. Meraick, Joun E, Cops. 


SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY, 


FIFTH AND WASHINGTON STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MERRICK & SONS, Engineers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS MACHINERY. 


Retorts, Bench Castings, Condensers, Washers, Scrubbers, Wet 
or Dry Lime Purifiers, Coke Wagons, Fire Tools, Wrought Iron 
Grate Bars, Gas-holders, either Telescopic or Single, with Sus- 
pension {Frames complete; Wrought Iron Roof-Frames, for Iron 
or Slate; Stop Cocks, Exhausters, Steam Pumps, Boilers and 
Tanks, Steam or Hand Air Pumps for proving Street Mains, 
Centre Seals, Governors, Wrought or Cast-Iron, Line Sieves for 
Purifiers, Hoisting Machines for Lifting Purifier Covers. 

Address— MERRICK & SONS, 
5th and Washington Sts, Philadelphia. 


S. FULTON & CO., 
(Successors to Colwell & Co..) 


Manufacturers of 


Pia Iron & Cast Iron Gas & Warer Pires. 


Also, Heavy & Light Castings of every description. 
Penn Building, 430 Walnut street, between 4th and 5th streets.. 
SAMUEL FULTON, THEO. TREWENDT. 


TO GAS COMPANIES. 
HE UNDERSIGNED DESIRES TO UNDER- 
take the supervision of several small gas-works, 
to visit and examine them as often as may be necessary ; to ob- 
tain and inspect their coal, castings, fire-brick, and other ma- 
terials; and to manage their general business in such a manner 
that they shall be under such supervision as is now attainable in 
large works, at much increased cost. Also, to advise as general 
Consulting Engineer and expert in practical chemistry. 
CHAS, M. CRESSON, 
Late Asst, Engineer of the Philadelphia Gas-works, 
417 Walnut st., Philadelphia. 














GHO. H. KITCHEN & CO., 
NEW PATENT 


GAS APPARATUS 


For Country Residences, Public Buildings, &c., 
FROM $300 UPWARDS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS FIXTURES, 


Gas Fitting in all its banehes 
591 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
OPPOSITION LINE. 


TO CALIFORNIA VIA NICARAGUA 


SAILING EVERY TWENTY DAYS, 
with Passengers, Freight, and United States Mail on the following 
first class Steamships: 
On the Atlantic Ocean. 
Santiago De Cuba, 
San Francisco. 


Dakota. Nevada. 
PASSAGE AND FREIGHT AT REDUCED RATES, 
Sailing days from New York. 
1868, 








On the Pacific Ocean. 
America, 
Moses Taylor. 


February 20th, March 10th and 30th. 
April 20th, May 10th and 30th, 

And so on at intervals of twenty days, leaving on the Saturday 
previous, when a regular sailing day comes 04 Sunday. For fur- 
ther information, apply at the Company's office, 177 West-st. 
corner Warren-st., New York. 


D. N. CARRINGTON, Agt. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


T THE GAS WORKS, WASHINGTON. D. C., 
a 100,000 feet Holder—with centre post 80 feet diameter, 20 
feet deep, and in good condition. For further information, ad- 





dress GEO. A. McILHENNY, Engineer Washington Gas Co. 198-4 





‘ R. D. woop & Co., 

= MANUFACTURERS OF 
\Wy CAST-IRON PIPE, RETORTS, &o, 
Office, 400 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 










FINKLE & LYON’S © 


New Family 


SEWING MACHINE 


Should be known in 


EVERY TOWN. 





To accomplish this at once and save the expense of a 
Travelling Agent, we offer thus, viz: 

Any one sending us orders for two machines shall 
receive one machine free of charge. This proposition 
cannot avail after we have appointed a local agent in 
the town. 

We have now completed our new manufacture at a 
cost of some $200,000—intro !ucing new patents, and 
such important improvements, that without fear we are 
able to offer the following stringent guarantee, viz: 
After a fair trial, if any purchaser does not prefer the 
Finkte & Lyon Famity Sewine Macutne to any other, 
he can return it and have back his money. 

This machine has taken many of the m1GHEsT PRIZES; 
is less complicated than any other first class machine ; 
does a wider range of work without changing ; requires 
no taking apart to clean or oil, no “lessons” to set needle, 
regulate tension oroperate machine, 

Our new Manufacturing Machine is sold on theJsame 

terms as the Family Machine. 

Please send for a circular with samples of sewing. 

. Finkle & Lyon S. M. Co. 


No. 5831 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





LOUISVILLE PIPE WORKS, 


DENNIS LONG, PROPRIETOR. 





Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipe of All Sizes 
Always ou Hand, 
Fietorts. 

STOP-VALVES, AND ALL APPURTENANCES 

FOR EITHER GAS OR WATER WORKs. 

All Pipe, &e., Made of the Very Latest Pattern 


and Improvements, 
Also Manufacturer of 
Steamboat, Portable and Stationery 
STEAM ENGINES. 
Flour and Saw Mill Machinery—Portable Circular Saw Mills— 
Shafting, Pulleys, &c., &c. 
DENNIS LONG, 
Cor. 9th and Water streets, Louisville, Ky. 


T. G. ARNOLD, 


- MANUFACTURER OF 


GAS-BvURNERS, 


And Importer of Scorcn Ties, 


336 and 888 West 21st street, 
formerly No, 447 Broome §Sr., 
New York. 
Mercury Cups, Portable Sockets, Burner Pillars, Burner Pliers, 
c., &e, 


186-ly 








Cc. GEFRORER, 
Manufacturer of 
GAS-BURNERS, 
For Lighting and Heating Purposes. 


Gas Heatine AND Cooxina APPARATUS ; Firrers’ ProvinG APPARA- 
tus, &c. 


529 Commerce st., bet. Market & Arch st., Phila., Pa. 
NEW SYSTEM OF 


VENTILATION, 
HENRY A. GOUGE. 


Ge” Pamphlets) en: free. Address Henry A. Gouge, 254 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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EMPIRE LINE 
% a) T TAT ’ 1 
FOR SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 
Every Saturday, the elegant Side-Wheel Steamships 
SAN SALVADOR, 
Commander, Joshua Atkins, and 
SAN JACINTO, 
Commander, Winslow Loveland. 
Every SATURDAY, from pier 13 North River 
Have been placed on the route to Savannah by the Atlantic Mail 
Steamship Company of New York, and are intended to be run 
by them in a manner to meet the first class requirements of the 
trade. The cabin accommodations of these ships are not excelled 
by any Steamers on the coast, and although their carrying 
capacity is large, their draught of water enables them to insure 
passage without detention in the river 
San Jacinto, Saturday, Oct. 6 
San Salvador, * 
San Jacinto, ee 
San Salvador, oa 2 
San Jacinto Saturday, Nov. 3 
San Salvador e a 
San Jacinto 
San Salvador, : y 
Returning, leave Savannah every Saturday at3 o’clock, P.M. 
Bills of Lading furnished and signed on the Pier. For further par- 
ticulars, engagement of Freight or passage, app.y to ; 
GARRISON & ALLEN, Agents, 5 Bowling Green. 
Agerft at Savannah, B. H,. HARDEE. 


NEW PATENT PIANOS. 
RAVEN & BACON. 


(Established 1529.) 

Warerooms Nos. 644 & 646 Broadway, N Y. 
Manufacturers of Piano Fortes, with their Patent 
Combination Sounding-boards, 
PATENTED AUGUST l4th, 1866 
This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, is of the 
greatest advantage to the tone of the Instrument, jas it affects the 
sounding-board, the very soul of the Piano, and produces thereby 
a pure liquid tone greatly superior in quality and power to that of 
the ordinary Piano. Tne sounding-board released from its con- 
nection with the Piano case, and resting upon under sounding- 
boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such connection, 
and its vibratory quality increased. Our Pianos are first class 
in every respect, and purchasers will have not only our own gua- 
rantee as to their quality, but also the guarantee of the reputation 
of the instrument, obtained from the experience of our patrons 
who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as purties _propcsing to 
purchasenew Pianos, are invited to call and examine our cssorte 

ment. 96-ly 


IVES’ PATENT LAMPS. 


The Best and Most Reliable! 
CHANDELIERS, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, & 12 Lights. 
BRACKETS, 1,2, & 3 Lights. 


Hanging, Table and Hand Lamps of 
All Kinds, 


(2 Can be lighted as qnickly as Gas, Filled, Trimmed safely 
and neatly, without removing the Shade, Giobe or Chimney, or 
uoscrewing the burner. 

We make a specialty of furnishing 


SAFE STATIONARY LIGHTS 
in place of those that are movable and dangerous, and 
PURE NON-EXPLOSIVE OIL 


in place of the unsafe adulterated stuff so often used by careless 
and ignorant persons. 

Our new catalogue is just out, with many new illustrations, and 
a new list of 

Reduced PFrices. 

A discount made to Churches and Clergyman. 

Lamps and Oil cheaper than ever ! 

Since the reduction of Government Tax on oil we sell the pure 
article 20 per cent. less than before. 

Shipped for family use in 1eRMETICALLY TIGHT barrels to all parts 
of the country, 


JULIUS IVES &CO., 

49 MAIDEN LANE, N. ¥- 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 

KEROSENE GOODS GENERALLY. 


“ 


“ 47 


“ 24 
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B.T. BEN TON, 


_MANUFACTUBER OF 


WROUGHT IKON AND GALVANIZED 
Sh ee ee: Ds 


For Steam, Water, or Gas, 


MANUFACTORY AND OFFICE, 
Corner Johu aud Adams Street, Brooklyn 
ALSO 


58 John Street New York. 171 
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THE AMERIVAN 





Miscellancous ttems. 

—Russia will soon have the Black Sea and the Baltic 
in direct railway connection. This was a long contem- 
plated project, and will not only develop her com- 
merce but enormously increase her defensive power. 

—The highest mine in the world isa silver mine, 
and is that of Potosi, in the Andes of Peru, It is situ- 
ated 11,375 feet above the surface of the ocean. The 
deepest mine in the world is a salt mine, It is the so- 
called new selz werk in Westphalia, and is 2,050 feet 
below the surface of the ocean. 


—Tho Meadville Republican says the recent strikes 
in the Shenango valleys, among the coal miners, have 
made a difference of over half a million dollars in the 
business of that region, have reduced the earnings of 
the railways and canal a quarter of a million, and have 
affected the lake trade [and the country immediately 
interested in the mines more than half a million dol- 
lars more. All this loss is the work of a few ringlead- 
ers, who ought to have been arrested o driven from 
the country. 

—The distances overland are as follows: From 
Omaha to Cheyenne 515 miles; from Cheyenne to Den- 
ver and Golden City 111 miles; from Cheyenne to Salt 
Lake 535 miles; from Salt Lake to Lake’s Crossing, on 
the Truckee 499 miles; the Truckee to Sacra- 
mento 119 miles; making a total distance between 
Omaha and San Francisco of 1,792 miles. 


from 


—Work on the canal across the Isthmus of Suez is 
still progressing. The sum of $57,600,000 has already 
been expended upon it, and the total cost when it is 
finished will, it is estimated, be $90,000,000, or per- 
haps, including the necessary docks at each end, $100,- 
000,000. About sixty miles of it is now used for win. 
ter transit. 


—Late advices from Alaska are very encouraging. 
Coal mines have been discovered near Sitka, on the 
mainland. The quality is considered unequaled, and 
the seam is over twenty feet wide and traceable for 
some distance. The coal was tried on the United 
States steamer “Saginaw” and pronounced excellent. 
It has the appearance of pure anthracite, and is supe- 
rior to any Lehigh coal, In addition to this discovery, 
Alaska is ‘likely to become a place of fashionable resort 
in hot weather, 

—The Erie Railway Company, it is stated, have con- 
tracted for the enormous quantity of 8000 tons of steel 
rails, a portion of which have arrived, the remainder 
to be delivered during this summer. It is proposed 
by the company to relay at once such portions of its 
lines as are subjected to the greatest service, but ulti 
mately to dispense with iron rails altogether, The work 
of substituting the steel ones has already been com- 
menced, and the indications are that by the return of 


winter the work will be completed, and the whole line 
placed in good condition. 





a 

Death of the Discoverer of Ozone and Gun 
Cotton.—The London Builder contains the following 
remarks concerning the discoveries of Dr. Schonbein, 
whose name is famous in connection with the discov ery 


of ozone and gun cotton, and whose demise we briefly 
noticed in our last issue: —“He was born at Mitzingen, 
in the kingdom of W urtemburg, in 1799, and was con- 
sequently in his seventieth year. He made the disco- 
very of gun cotton somewhere about thirty pears ago. 
He disposed of his interest in the invention to Baron 
Lenk, who, after years of research and experiment, 
made the €Xplosive manageable. Lenk span the cotton 
and wove it into fabries suited for cartridges, Prentice 
& Sons, who hold the patent in this country, adopted 
his plan, but now make the gun cotton into paper, 
Which is rolled up for cartridges. Collodion, the solu- 
tiPp of an imperfect gun cotton in ether, became a val- 
USble application in surgery, and afterwards became 
the film on which glass p p hotographs were taken, Schon- 
bein bad then lost all interest in its development, and 
was busy with experiments in alk trophy, which led to 
the discovery of ozone. He had observed certain at 
mospberic effects accompanied by a peculiar odor, and 
research led to the discovery of ozone, which he ro- 
nounced to be oxygen in a different condition, The 
subject was one of intense interest to the chemist, and 
he worked at it till his death. Sanitary science, which 


had many a tough problem to solve, seems likely to 
have the path smoothened in no small degree by the 
discoverer of ozone.” 






The Platinum Gas-light Perfecter. 

Mr. John Scholl, of London, has lately brought out 
a cheap and useful article which he calls the “ Gas- 
light Perfecter,” the placing of which over an ordinary 
fish-tail or other gas burner increases the brilliancy of 
the light to an extraordinary extent. As adapted for 
fish-tail and bat’s-wing burners, the perfecter consists 
of a short brass tube or cap, which is split in order to 
enable it to grip the exterior of the burner when ap- 
plied, and diametrically across one end of this tube 
there is secured a thin strip of platinum, placed edge- 
wise. This cap is to be placed upon the burner so that 
the lower edge of the platinum strip may rest close 
upon the top of it, and, in the case of a fish-tail burner, 
exactly between the holes, so that it may be in the 
middle of the flame lengthwise. In the case of a bat- 
wing burner, the strip should be parallel with but not 
immediately over the slit ; and when an argand burner 
is used, the strip is made of an avnular form, and pro- 
vided with spring clips to fit the inside of the burner, 
The annular strip or platinum should be so adjusted as 
to conform to the series of holes, and be situated just 
sufficiently to one side thereof not to actually impede 
or obstruct the exit of the gas. 
have made on an ordinary fish-tail burner, consuming 


From experiments we 


two and a half feet of gas per hour, and giving the light 
of six candlea, we find that the addition of the perfector 
to the same burner increases the light obtained to nine 
candles. 
and, in addition, the perfecter causes the whole of the 
gas to be consumed ; hence all unpleasant smell and 


the whistling from unequal pressure js prevented. We 
haue no hesitation in recommending the “ Gas-light 
Perfecter ” to the notice of all gas consumers,—Prac- 
tical Mechanics’ Journal. 


An important saving in gas is thus obtained, 


[We refer those who have made enquiries about this 
improvement to H. M, Raynor, 748 Broadway, who is 
agent for the same.— ‘ps. | 








Advertising Index. 


(ee In looking for advertisements, see figures 1 to 9, within 
brackets, at head of advertisement pages. 





GAS-BURNERS, APPARATUS ETC. 


Arnold’s Metallic Gas Trays—T, G. Arnold, 334 and 336 West 
2ist street. N. Y...... - ° wt 
American Meter Company, R12 "West 22a street, New York.. . 8 

Automatic Gas Purifier—State Rights for sale—Wm. Cc, Turn- 
bull, care of T C. Babcock, 59 Broadway, or office of the 
AmeRICAN GaS-LIGHT JOURNAL......00...+ -coesccesscecscecs 

Builder of Gas Works, Apparatus, ‘Ete.—P. P. Deiiy, 89 Laurel 
street, Philadelphia. ... cesses corscses coccscecccccsces -cce 

Contractors for Gas- -works, Kite. —Murray, Baker & Walker, 
Fort Wayne, Ind 2 

Cambridge Gas Stoves, Ranges, , de. "Gas Li; ght Journal Offic e8, 8 

Gas Coals—Bird, Perkins & > »b, 104 Wall street, New Y¥ * 

Gas Engineers and ‘ ontractors—Hoy, Kennedy & Co., tii 
L’berty street, New York..........cccececccescessccseccess A 

Gas-Burners—C. Gefrorer, 529 Commerce street, gropceaned 
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Pls btesass seen 

Gas Meter Manufacturers—Harris & Bro., 
Philadeiphia, Tihs dina ccesceratbad. aid sheh dete cxcescce ceeces 

Gas Superintendeat—C. M. Gresson, 417 Walnut st., Phil., Pa.... 9 


1117 Cherry) street, 


Gas Apparatus, &c.—Geo. H. Kitchen & Co., 561 Broadway. - 
Gas Burners—Wightman Bros., 25 Kilby st., Boston, Mass...... 9 
Gas Burners—T. G. Arnold, 224 and 226 West 2ist st.,N. Y. .. 9 
Gas Burners—W. Anderson, cor Franklin & Elm sts., N. Y..... 8 
Gas Works for Sale—Colonel J. A. Sabbaton, Manhattan Gas 
PN Es Heb Spdnc cose ck sine ssseceses cose evens 8 


Gas Stoves—A. L. Bog: art, 792 Broadw ere 7 

Gas Fixtures, Meters, Etc., Etc.—McHenry & Carson, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.... 

Gas Fixtures & Chandeliers— Alfred Bliss & Co., 95 Bieecker- st., 
New York.. 


Gasometers, Etc—George 8 tacey & Co. Cincinn:  * ee ae, 
Gasoieine,—J. W. Wheelock, 284 Pearl st., New aca 4 
Gas-works of London—D. Van Nostraad, 192 Broadway....... 3 
Haskins’ Gas Stoves—A. Bliss & Co., 95 Bleecker-st., N. Y..... 8 


Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters—Moore & Gaussen, 221 West 
Fifth street, Cincinnati, 0 eee 
Patent Gas Exhauster—~mith & Sayre, 484 Broadway 
Purifying Trays—Jno. L Cheeseman, 147 and 149 Ave. C, N.Y.. 2 
Robbins’ Patent Joint for Gas and Water Pipes. 1yhewes . 
Solar Gas Machines—W. 8S. Drake, 18 Dey street... ~~ 
Stanley’s Hydraulic Main, Ete.—L; F. Whiting, Boston..... ... 6 





FOUNDRIES. 
Brooklyn Tube Works—B T. Benton, Brooklyn............ 
Bergen Iron Works—Driving Pipes ‘and Bands—R. A. Brick, 
109 Leonard street, N.Y. .. 0 .2..-+ «ee 
Columbian Iren Works—Wr m. “Ts and “b 


Taylor & Sons, 11, 
Adams street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Cast Iron Pipes and Fittings—B. 8 


. Benson, 52 East eranees 





street, Baltimore, Md. scckieeabaneal 
Continental Works—T. . Rowland, Greenpoint... . 6 
Dealers in Iron, Copper, hon, etc.—T. Cassidy & Co, corner 

of Bridge and John streets, Brooklyn. N.Y ... 0 62. 4.2 wees 
Erie Basin Iron Works—Eligabeth. Dwight and Van Dyke sts., 

South Brooklyn, N. Y oo, T 


Louisville Pipe Ww orks—Dennis Long, Cor. 9th and Ww ater- sts. s 
EN ME anes bobs 10s dntbdieheSe bbne ens sycchtbccooce 
Manufacturing Enamelers—Nessle & Taylor, 97 Water street, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥............ 
National Foundry and Pipe W orks—Wm. Smith, Carroll, Pike, 
Smallman and Wilkins streets, Pittsburgh, Pa... Srecccesees 
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Oregon Iron Foundry—Herring & Floyd, 738, 740, 742 and 744 
k. 





Greenwich street, New Yor sowee 
Pascal Iron Works—Morris, Taskar & Co. od Philadelphia, Pa. heses 9 
Southwark Foundry—Merrick & Sous, Fifth and Washington 

streets, Philadelphia atieh 600 ansesaksawaatiede eee sane eens 


61 Beek man. : 


ee eeeereee 


Wrought Iron Pipes, etc.—Joseph Nason & Co., 
street, New York. 


WATER METERS, PUMPS, ETC, 


Ashcroft’s Low-water Detector, 50 John street, New York..... 6 
Aubin Water Meter—H. Q. Hawley, Albany, N. Y. 
Babcock & Wilcox’s Stationary Steam Engines... ...........- 
Davis’ Steam Superheating a A Ramee Steam Boiler Mf’g 
Company, Long Island City, N. 
Pat. Lead-Encased Tin Pipes’_Golwells, ‘Shaw & Willard, “foot 
of West 27th street, N. Y. 
Patent Dry Centre Valve—American Meter “Company, “bid” 
West 22d street New York. ... 
Steam Pumps—H. R. Worthington, 61 Beekman st, New York.. 
Water Pipes, etc.—S. Fulton & Co, 207 North Water st Phila.. 
Water Closets, etc. —Wm. 8. Carr & Co. 149, 151, 153, 155, 157 
Centre street, New York............-. 
Water and Sewerage Pipes—Am, Water and Gas Pipe Company 
northwest corner of Green and Bay sts., Jersey City, N. J.... 5 
Worthington’s Water Meters—H. R. Worthington, 61 Bee.man 


PA eee eee meee were seer ees eee 





tin o © 


rae 0 2 

Woodward Steam Pump Mf’g Co. 76, 78 Centre at. New York | .9 
CLAY RETORT WORKS. 

B. Kreisher, Clay Retorts, Etc,, 58 Goerck street, New York.... 5 

Bay State Clay Retort Works, 1.5, 127 Water st. Boston, Mass.. 6 

Brooklyn Clay Retort Works, Van Dyke st. Brooklyn, N. 5 


Jersey City Fire Brick Works.—J. H. Gautier & Co., Greene, 
Essex and Bergen streets, Morris Canal Basia, N. J.........- 5 
Laciede Fire Brick Works, 1007 North Levee, St.Louis, Mo..... 8 
Mannattan Clay Retort W orke, 15th st. near Av. ©, New York.. 5 
Philadelphia Fire Brick Works, Vine and 23d sts. Philadelphia... 5 
Retorts, Pipes, &c.—R. D. Wood & Co,, 400 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia..........+. __ 


MINING MACHINERY, ETC. 
Broker in Mining Stocks—C. H, Smith 51¢ Pine st. New York... 4 


Industrial Chemistry—Prof. H. Dussauce, New Lebanon, N. Y¥.. 2 
Mining tngineer—J. H. Tiemann, 240 Pearl st. New York...... 4 
Sodium Amalgam &c.—Prof. Wurtz, 26 Pine st., New York..... Y 
School of Mines, Columbia College, Kast 49th st. “ 2 


J. 8. Phillips, Mining Engineer, Wadsworth House, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal 


LAMPS, STOVES, PETROLEUM, ETO. 


Chimney Top—C. H. Reichmann, 45 Fulton st. “ 

Lamps—F. H. Lovell & Co 233 Pearl street, New York.....-. ot 
Street Lamps—J. G. Miner, Morrisania, Westchester Co., N. Y.. 2 
Lamps, &c.,—Juiius Ives & Co., 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y... 9 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Rare Opportunity for Investment—Offices of this Journal.... 8 
Apparatus For Sale—Washington (D. C.) Gas Company........ 6 
Bird Cages—Osborn Manufacturing Company, 109 Bleecker st.. 8 
Cameron Coal Company—42 Broadway........ evccccece seeeee 
Depend GO - ch swtbheddecces ose cbdec died cgus vdkTanee taseees 
Empire 8.8. Line for Savannah, Garrison & Allen, 5 Bowling . 9 


ee 





OR ca indesbcoceh shake 1 Snead hpaledneciseaveces. Sasbona’ 9 
Empire Sewing Machine Company, 294 Bowery......... ey 
Fire Extinguisher—U. 8. Fire Extinguisher Co., 8 Dey street. 


Finkle & Lyon Sewing Machine Company, 5$1 Broadway...... 9 





Fodeli’s “‘Book-keeping for Gas Companies” ....,..0... 22.40.45 2 
Gas-Light Journal American and Foreign Patent Agency... ... 8 
New and Second-hand Boilers, etc.—Fryer, Bros., 508 and 510 
rrr ee Tee ee ee 
Opposjtion 8. 8. Line to Californi 177 West st., cor. Warren... 9 
Prince’s Metallic Paint—D. Sloan & Co. 115 Liberty street..... 5 


Plastic Slate Roofing Vo. 157 Broadway ..........00.+e+00+: 
Pianos—Raven & Bacon, 644 and 646 Broadway, NY... 
Partner Wanted—Wm. Bent, Medina, Orange County, N. Y. “~ 
Platinum—Vessels, Apparatus, Sheet-wire, ete.—H. M. Raynor, 
OO SS Pe rier ree 
Pattern and Mode! Makers—Fryer, Bros., 508 W. 24th st. N.Y. 8 





8 
.9 
. 8 
8 


Roofing Materials—E. Van Orden & Co. 41 Liberty st........ 4 
Rubber Goods—O. B. Gray, 201 Broadway......00...--seceeee 4 
Smedberg’s “ Synopsis of Gas-Lighting”......-. shesccoccesvcs S 
Situation Wanted as Manager of a Gas Work..............00+ 


Steam Cooking Apparatus—Bennett, Johnson & Co., 42 Dey st., 
New York 
tabbaton’s Patent Screening Shovels—A. T. Smithe, No. 126 





a. Se RE on onan cbs temandedkbadeeces 8 
mith & Sayre Manufacturing Company, 95 Liberty street..... 5 
Situs ation as Superintendent Wanted—Sup’t Office G. L. Jour.... 2 
Situatton Wanted by an Engineer of many years, Experience. . 8 
Treatise on the Manufacture of Gas—D. Van Nostrand, 192 
Broadway, Mow Taek. oa sis kee 0h6s cee. 00: ee .8 
Ventilation—Henry A. Gouge, “254 Broadway .......... « © 
Watches—T. B. Bynner 189 Broadway................eeeeees 2 
Works on the Manufacture of Gas—D. Van Nostrand, 192 
Broadway, New York......... 4B > eves cccccses shana dodvensse OS 
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